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GROWERS 


Can Have their WOOL 


at MANUFACTURED IhT0 TWEEDS, &c., 





BY SENDING IT TO 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


28, West Blackhall St., and Rockbank Mills, 
GREENOCK. 


EACH CUSTOMER’S WOOL ag pANUFACTURED 
SEPARATELY, unless he instructs oth 
Write for Patterns and Prices, 
e of Wool per Goods Conveyance are by R. H. & 8. 
FOR SALE.—Scotch agg Tweeds, Blankets, &c,., our own 
manufacture ; any length 
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=<” OX TONGUES. 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S| 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS ERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.) 
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JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Signaturs, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 
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TWENTY-TWO PRIZE’ MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


FRY'S 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA * 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, and 
developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa, 
‘¢It is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute 
for tea for young persons.” —Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, §¢. 








TO MOTHERS! 


Dr. Bell's Liniment! } 


Is a RAPID, READY, RELIABLE REMEDY in ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, CROUP, and all AFFECTIONS of the CHEST, 
also in RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, &c. 

The following unsolicited Testimonial has been received from a 
PHYSICIAN IN LARGE PRACTICE :— 

“T can fully testify to the value of Dr. Bell’s Liniment in Bronchitis 
and other affections of the chest when cough and pain are present. I am 


in the habit of advising my patients to keep it by them, as therein they 


have a ready means of controlling the effects of cold.” 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS at 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 








is. Cr it will be sent direct from from ERTELL & CO., Manuf: 


61, \* 7ODLAND ROAD, GLASGOW, on rec ipt of 34 Stamps. 
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ie ,° All communfestions respecting the insertion of a Avertivenients t 
© be addressed to 
“Mr. NELSON, 14 & 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 10th of each month. 
fhe Editor of Tux Suwpar Maaazine, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters addressed to him, beg 
to intimate he cannot undertake toanswer them all, nor to be responsible for the return ofthe MSS. forwarded by volunteer woriters’ 
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Sample Tablet Gratis on application to 


a - Bs & ale FIELD, 
Gold Medal Ozokerit Candle Works, Lambeth, S.E. 





GOODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


COODALL'S EGG POWDER. 


THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR EGGS YET DISCOVERED. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 
Sold in 1d. Packets, 6d. and 1s. Tins. 





COODALL’S GUSTARD POWDER: 


MAKES DELICIOUS CUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGS, ; 
AND AT HALF-PRICE. 
In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 





FOR 100 EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, § CO., LEEDS, 
Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be presente od 
with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and fully 
illustrated, called, ‘‘Goop Tunes,” Mapg, Saip, anp Donk, For 
Every Houz axp Hovsruowp. 


Please mention this Magazine. 


Fabrics in the Newest Tints, 
ROY f PRICES FOR LADIES— 
SERGE, 81 in., 2s, 3d, 
Double-Width Serges 
for INDIA and SUM- 
MER wear, 4s, 6d. to 
7s. 6d. per yd, 


Repeatedly supplied to the Royal and Imperial Courts, 
Is. to 4s. 6d. per = 
WEAR AND TEAR WITHSTOOD. 


JQ) PATTERNS PAST FREE 
With other Fashionabie 
ExTRA STRONG eye i 


ADDRESS— 


EGERTON BURNETT, 


No. 13, Wellington, Somerset. 
NO AGENTS. ANY LENGTH SOLD. 
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GOLD MEDAL, 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. i 
THE ESSENTIAL NUTRIMENT 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. 


Strength and Weight quickly restored and the Appetite improved by 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 20 years prescribed and extensively used by the 
Medical Profession in all parts of the world. Prepared only by 


SAVORY & MOORE, 


NEW BOND ST., LONDON. In Bottles, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 8s. each, obtainable of Chemists everywhere. 
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JOHN BUNYAN, 


His Life, Times, and Work. 
By JOHN BROWN, B.A., 
Minister of the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 


With Portrait and Twenty-five Illustrations by 
Wuymrer, Fac-simile of Will, &c. 





“Many before now have written lives of Bunyan ; 
Mr. Brown, however, is the first who has produced a 
biography of the immortal dreamer which is at the same 
time full, accurate, and readable. The fruit of the 
labour of years devoted to the examination of every 
available source of information . ... it is rendered 
additionally attractive by the really beautiful illustra- 
tive woodcuts of places and buildings associated with 
Bunyan’s name and memory, executed with sympathetic 
zeal by Mr. Edward Whymper.”— Atheneum. 


‘‘ Mr. Brown is to be praised not only for giving us a 
life of Bunyan so good that it is not likely to be super- 
seded, but also because he shows on almost every page 
that he has acquired an accurate and unprejudiced know- 
ledge of the times in which his hero fiourished.” 

Academy. 


“There have been many biographies of the immortal 
tinker of Bedford. No one, however, who reads Mr. 
Brown’s uarrative with the attention it deserves, will say 
that his work is superfluous. They will rather judge 
that he has produced the most elaborate and exhaustive 
account of Bunyan hitherto published, and has, indeed, 
left no room for a successor.” — Spectator. 


‘‘ The work, not unlike Masson's ‘ Milton’ in plan, 
though much less heavily weighted, is the history of a 
life, of a church, of a persecution, and in each of its 
phases strongly illustrates the social condition of the 
people in England in the seventeenth century, and is 
the first-comprehensive and accurate life of Bunyan.”’ 

New York Nation. 


‘* This is one of the few books of which it can be said 
that they leave nothing undone, that they say the last 
word upon the subject of which they treat. For future 
students Mr. Brown’s will be the Life of Bunyan.” 

Manchester Examiner. 


“What on all hands must be considered an excellent 
piece of literary workmanship. For the first time in the 
history of English literature, the life of Bunyan has been 
written with the fulness, the skill, and the devotion to 
his memory which was deserving. Its appearance will 
be hailed with satisfaction, wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken or the name of Bunyan known.” 

Scottish Review. 


“ Many as have been the sketches and lives of Bunyan, 
we must place this by Mr. Brown at their head, in 
respect of fulness, painstaking accuracy, and quiet en- 
thusiasm. His style is cultured and graceful, and interest 
in his narrative never flags. His power of unwearied 
pepeeking research has brought together a vast mass of 

acts and incidents illustrating the times in which Bunyan 
lived, and constitutes his book the standard life of the 
great dreamer, from which there can be no appeal, and 
on which there need be no addition.” 

British Quarterly Review. 
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Fourth Thousand. Large Post *8vo, 7s. 6a. 
THE SPIRITS IN PRISON, 


And other Studies of the Life after Death. 
By E. H. Piumprrs, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
‘Calm, learned, thorough—its judicious tone, its reverential spirit, 
and its thoughtful originality make it a most welcome summary of 
the di ion.”—Archdeacon FARRAR in the Contemporary Review, 











Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
THE SOCIAL RESULTS OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


By Prof. Scumipt, of Strasburg. 
With Introduction by R. W. Darz, LL.D. 
“Done with great minuteness, wide reading, and literary skill. 
The argument is, in its evidence and cogency, perhaps the most 
complete we have, and will be invaluable to the Christian apologist.” 
British Quarterly Review. 





Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST AND THE AGE. 
Sermons preached in Highbury Quadrant Church. 
By Lu. D. Bevan, D.D. 


‘6 A volume of masterly sermons, full of high thinking and simple 
gospel truth.”’—London Quarterly Review. 


Third Thousand. Square 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. 
By the Rev. Bensamin Waveu, Author of “ Sunday 
Evenings with my Children,” &c. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
‘It is more than a great pleasure, it is almost a duty, to recom- 
mend this admirable volume to parents, and those who teach the 
young.”’—Spectator. 








Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. — 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 
By Joun Rag, M.A. 


“Mr. Rae’s excellent volume... 
book.”— Saturday Review. 


. & useful and ably written 





Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE SUNDAY HOME SERVICE. 
A Book of Short Readings and Prayers for each 
Sunday Evening in the Year. 
By the Rev. Donatp Mactzop, D.D., One of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains, Editor of ‘* Good 
Words,” &c. 
‘¢ Simple, practical, and thoughtful. There is a tone of sentiment 
which is not weak, and a force of counsel which is ~~, 
cotsman. 


Fourth Thousand. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE AGE. 
Sermons on Special Occasions. 
By W. C. Maczz, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. 

“The announcement of this volume awakened great expectation. 
The Bishop’s remarkable gift of eloquence and oratory, his acknow- 
ledged rank as a preacher of the highest order, and his power of 
close logical reasoning, were all likely to be exhibited in their 
highest development on such special occasions as those upon which 
these sermons were delivered. We may say at once that our ex- 
pectations have been fully realised.”"— Church Quarterly Review. 


Third Thousand. Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE ORDER, 


And other Sermons and Addresses. 
By the late Tuomas Jonzs, of Swansea. Edited 
by Brynmérz Jonzs, LL.B. With an Introduc- 
tion by Ropert Brownine. With Portrait. 

“ At the moment we write, these sermons and addresses, though 
they have been before the public but a few weeks, have reached 
their third thousand, We shall be surprised and disappointed if they 
do not obtain a still larger and more rapid sale. Mr. Jones was a 
born preacher. He was also a wide reader and a genuine student, 
Of what he could do the volume before us bears witness, Every 
page is studded with beautiful thoughts and glowing imagery.” 

. Scottish Review. 
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CLARKE’S PATENT 


PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS. 


1s. each, Sold Everywhere. 


Caution.—To Prevent Burcuariss. 


A Pyramid Night Light should be lighted in a front and back room of 


as soon as it is dark. Burglaries are more frequently per- 


petrated before bedtime than after. Housebreakers have the greatest 
dread of a light. The police recommend a Night Light as the best 


Almost all burglaries may be prevented, and much valu- 


ble property saved, if this simple and inexpensive plan is adopted. The 
Pyramid Night Lights are much larger and give three times the light of 


night lights, and are therefore particularly adapted for 


Patent Pyramid Night Light Works, Child’s Hill, London, N.W. 
American Depot—25 & 27, EXCHANGE ALLEY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, U.S,A. 





BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 





CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 





WILLIAM MACDONALD BaspEN, Esq., Great St. Helen's, Bishops- 








gate Street, City, and Lloyd’s, 
JAMES CLARKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 
WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 
JOHN MIDDLETON Hark, Esq., Stoke Newington. 
FoUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq., Clapton. 
WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood, 
EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead. 
AUDITORS. 
ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Esq., Wandsworth. 
WILLIAM PoTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Koad. 
Rey. Lewis Bozretr WHITE, D.D., Queen Street, City. 





SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. HENRY GOVER & Son, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
BANKERS.—The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY 
WILLIAM SuTTON GovER, Esq., F.S.S., F.1.A. 
ASSISTANT ACTUARY—FRrevenic FicLp Gover, Esq. 
SUB-MANAGER.—JoHN WILKINSON FAIREY, Esq. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1885. 





ALL PURE FLAX, HEMMED FOR USE. 
Children’s, 1/5 = Hemstitched. & 
IC Ladies’......2/6 $'3 Ladies’...3/11 88 
Gents’....... sas” Gents’....6/99 5 
By Appoint- “The Cambrics of Robinson 
ments to the and Cleaver have a world- 
Queen and wide fame.”— Queen. 
Crown Prine Samples and Price Lists Post Free, 
cess of Germany.— 
ROBINSON and 
CLEAVER, A 
BELFAST. TelegraphicAddress: * LINe N.”? BeELFastT. 
CORPULENCY . 
Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly 
cure obesity, without semi-starvation dietary, ete. 
European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, “Its effect is not merely to 
reduce the amount of fat, but by effecting the source of obesity 
to induce a radical cure of the disease.” 
Book, 100 pages (8 stamps), 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS 
Patented Inventions from 1868 to 1884, 
Including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the 
power to outlast any other Piano. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PTANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 

18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
LISTS FREE. 








NEW BUSINESS. 

2,084 Policies issued for ove Mer te Wis . £417,666 
New PremiumIncome... ... ... 1. se oes: 866 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

27,156 Policies, Assuring ..  ... ... . 5,068,440 
REVENUE OF THE YEAR. 

Premiums oe bee ove ove eee £148,129 
Interest, &o. ae aes — 

ACCUMULATED FUND. cana 
Laid by in Sope hil caclee  a ww £72,353 
Accumulated Fund on 31st January, 1885 ... ws. £1,010,962 


Claims and Bonuses paid under the Company’s Policies £871,216 
Average Reversionary Bonus for 30 yearsabout 1} per cent. per annum. 





To Subscribers to the “Sunday Magazine.” 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Yearly Volumes, 
price 1s. 4d. each, can be had of all Booksellers, or 
direct from the Office, 


56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 








SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING DIRECT. 


LINOSAYS 


DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, 


a) 

MIAPERS, SHEETINGS, TOWELLINGS, : y 
GLASS CLOTHS, SHIRTINGS, : 
PILLOW AND SURPLICE LINEN, i. 
CAMBRICS, &. Si 


CAMBRIC POCKET 


MMED READY FOR USE. 


HE: 
CHILDREN’S. White Bordered, from 1s. 43d. per doz. 
LADIES’ White Bordered, from 1s, 114d. per doz. 


GENTLEMEN’S White Bordered, from 3s. 9d. per doz. 
CHILDREN’S Coloured Borders, trom 1s. 9d. per doz. 


JAMES LINDSAY & CO., Lpb., 


IRISH LINEN PILLOW SLIPS made up ready for 


use, from 8s. 9d. per dozen to finest quality. 


PILLOW SLIPS, Frilled with Fine Linen Cambric, from 24s. per dozen, 
LINEN SHEETS, Twilled and Plain, made up ready for use, all sizes 


and qualities, 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 





DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 
Samples and | LADIES’ White Hemstitched, from 3s. 9d, per doz, 
Price List 


post free. GENTS.’ White Hemstitched, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 











LADIES’ Coloured Hemstitched, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 
GENTS.’ Coloured Hemstitched, from 9s. 11d. per doz. 


MTGE QUEEN (MerslisusD ovas © Yaius, BELFAST, 
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ined Rebelling — great Truths, Instincts, Inclinations, Igno- 
Wgrance and Follies. Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious 
i\Boon, the Highest and Best in Life. 


REVENTIBLE DEATH.—Why should fever, that vile slayer of millions of the human 
race, not be asmuch and more hunted up, and its career stopped, as the solitary 
ii wretch who causes his fellow a violent death? The murderer, as he is called, is quickly 
made example of by the law. Fevers are at most universally acknowledged to be preven- 
ia tible diseases; how is it that they are allowed to level their thousands every year, and 
millions to suffer almost without protest 1 The most ordinary observer must be struck 
Mm with the huge blunder. Who’s to blame? For the means of preventing premature 
death from disease read a large illustrated sheet given with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT. The information is invaluable. If this invaluable information were universally 
carried out, many forms of disease now producing such havoc would cease _ to exist, as 
ey Leprosy, &c., have done, when the true cause has become known. The FRUIT 
SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of the 
most valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers and blood poisons, liver com- 
plaints, &c., ever discovered. As a means of preserving and restoring health it is un- 
equalled ; and, it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating beverage. After 
a patient and careful observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that, if its great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a 
household in the land would be without it, nor a single travelling trunk or portmanteau 
but would contain it. 


We iedin "1 ! A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot, on Jan. 2,1886,says: ‘ Blessings on your 
. ‘ . a FRUIT SALT! I trust itis not profane to say so, but in common parlance I swear by 
it. Here stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, my little idol, at home my household god, abroad my 
vade mecum. Think not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac ; no, it is only the outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is I am, 
in common I daresay with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled with a troublesome liver. No sooner, however, 
do I use your cheery remedy, than, exit Pain—‘ Richard is himself again.’ So highly do I value your composition that, when 
taking it, I grudge even the little sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass. I give, therefore, the following 
advice to those wise persons who have learnt to appreciate its inestimable benefits,— 

When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 

No waste of this elixir make, Of this the perfect Pick-me-up.” 


I" order to prevent a disease, it is necessary to remove its causes; by that means you hinder the germ or poison from gaining 

admission. At the same time you must sustain the vital powers by adding to the blood what is continually being lost from 
various causes, and by that means you prevent the poison being retained in the blood. The effect of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is to take 
away all morbid poison, and to supply that which promotes a healthy secretion. 


Fy amass OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES may be saved annually, and MILLIONS freed from incalculable suffering.—Millions 
have died from Preventible Diseases in this country. It is the duty of everyone to avert this. With each bottle of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, showing the best means of stamping out Infectious Diseases, Fevers, Buoop 
Potsons, &c. If this invaluable information were universally carried out, many forms of disease now producing much havoc would 
cease to exist, as PLacur, Leprosy, &c., have done, when the true cause has become universally known. 


6é GYPT.—CAIRO,”—“‘Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three separate occasions been attacked by fever, 
from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed 
in a remarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable FRUIT SALT, to which I owe my present health, at the very least, 
if not my life itself. ~Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already 
overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing 1 feel thut I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully 
yours, A Corporal, 19th Hussars, May 26, 1883. Mr. J. C. Exo.” 
66 PERMANENT WAY DEPARTMENT, London & North Western Railway, Whaley Bridge Station, Dec. 30, 1881—Sm,—I beg to 
inform you that I have derived great benefit from your valuable FRUIT SALT, after suffering from severe headache and 
disordered stomach.—Yours truly, Veritas. Mr. J. C. Exo.” 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 
not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit.”—ADAMB. 
AUTION.—Legal rights are J ona! in every civilised country. Read the following :—‘‘ In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S. W.) 
an appeal from a decree of Sir W. Manning perpetually restraining the Defendant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation 
of Eno’s Fruit Salt, and giving heavy damages to the Plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two days’ duration, been unani- 
mously dismissed with costs.”—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 


Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless 
imitation. S80LD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E,, by J. u. ENO’S Patent. 


WHITE “VASELINE.” 


eiiiaead IN BOTTLES AND CARD-BOARD CASES SIMILAR IN STYLE AND Notice.— 
—— SIZE TO OUR REGULAR GRADE. — 


“VASELINEOIL)  BITHER UNSCENTED (VASEEINE” 
formes: | DELICATELY PERFUMED. |2222A424TIONS 












































A New 2 oz. Bottle, 1s.; 5 oz. Bottle, 2s. ; = 
re gee . See genuine only 
Preparation. Large size, handsome Bottle, Glass Stopper, 3s. 6d. ——— 
1s. per Bottle. | 42 Exquisite Emollient for the Skin & Complexion, = 
: : and a Perfect Toilet Article. Packages. 











THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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“Margaret, I haye found you your mission.” 























THE GEMS 
By L. T. MEADE, Avruor or “A Banp oF 


CHAPTER XXVII.—JOHN HENRY GOES TO 
DERRY. 


NE morning Mrs. Brownlow was, as she 
expressed it, in a considerable bit of a 
way. 

The shooting at: Inchfawn was by no 
means good; but, such as it was, it was 
esteemed and made much of by Brownlow’s 
family, and in consequence by Brownlow’s 
guests. 

The young men who were now going 
through Oxford and Cambridge were fond 
of boasting of “my father’s shooting;” they 
brought over their most favoured companions, 
to have, as they expressed it, a shot over the 


* moors. 


These men, who were rather idle and 
good-for-nothing in their native country, 
were too well pleased with the Brownlows’ 
hospitality, and the rich profusion of wealth 
which surrounded them at every turn at 
Inchfawn, to find any great fault with the 
rather empty bags which they brought back 
after each day’s sport. 

So the fiction of the shooting continued, 
and the men and women of the place made a 
good deal of fun out of the “furriners,” as 
they called them, who started off morning 
after morning, with their keepers and dogs 
and guns, and brought back so very little 
spoil at night. 

On this particular morning Mrs. Brownlow 
was in trouble ; the shooting season was at 
its height, and a fresh bevy of guests were 
expected that afternoon. There was to be a 
great deal of pleasure besides the rather 
scanty amusement of shooting—some acting 
got up by the young people, and finally the 
culminating treat of a ball, given on a scale 
and with a magnificence hitherto unknown 
in the wild highlands of Donegal. People 
from far and near were invited to this ball, 
and the house was to be filled with guests 
from attic to cellar. 

Mrs. Brownlow was disturbed now be- 
cause Katie and Rosie and Elizabeth were 
in a sadly discontented state of mind ; they 
had sent for their dresses to Paris— 
several new dresses had been ordered — 
dresses for acting, dresses for dinner, and 
dresses for the great ball, which was to 
termin ite this week of gaiety ; but the Paris 
Cgenihes had turned out faithless, and 
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SHE WORE. 


Tureer,” “ MotHer Herrine’s CHICKEN,” ETC. 


the box with all its splendour had not yet 
| arrived. 
| “We have nothing to wear to-night,” 
said Katie, pouting visibly as she stirred 
her coffee at the breakfast-table. ‘ Walter 
| charged us never to be seen again in costumes 
made up in Derry, and Mr. Danvers and Mr. 
Price are both coming to dinner, besides all 
those new Englishmen we have never met. 
I do call it too bad.” 
| Dear, dear, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown- 
low, who was the most good-natured mother 
in existence, “I declare I am more fretted 
| than I can say. But, Katie, darling, couldn’t 
| you just contrive to put up with the white 
silks to-night? They are not atall a bad cut, 
| and I am sure you all three look most stylish 
in them ; even Bessie, though she is getting a 
bit stout.” 
)} “Ill thank you to call me Elizabeth, 
/mother,” said Mrs. Brownlow’s very plain 
| eldest daughter, tossing her head indignantly ; 
“T can’t stand anything so plebeian as Bessie.” 

Mrs. Brownlow heaved a great sigh. 

* Well, well,” she said, “it has a flavour of 

the old days, and I like it. It was always 
Bess with your father, when he spoke to me 
in the old days, children—Bess do this and 
3ess do that; it’s never nothing but Mrs. 
Brownlow now, and it don’t seem half so 
home-like. I mind me, when John Henry 
and you, Elizabeth, were little ‘uns. He 
was named after his father and you after 
me, and you were always Bessie and Bess in 
those days.” 

Mrs. Brownlow generally lost what little 
knowledge she possessed of the English 
language—that is, grammatical knowledge 
—when she started her reminiscences of 
the old time; but her three daughters 
were well acquainted with the art of repres- 
sion, and she was soon pulled up short, and 
landed once more on the grand difficulty of 
the moment—the subject of suitable dresses 
for the dinner party which was to take place 
in the evening. 

“ Well, well; now, how can we manage ?” 
said Mrs. Brownlow, passing her hand across 
her brow insome perplexity. “ Perhaps your 
father will bring the box up with him to-night, 
girls,” 

” « As if we could wait till then!” objected 
Katie. “Why, we must be dressed, and 
spick and span, and looking our best, by the 
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time papa comes home. That won't do; 
you'll have to think again, mamma.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Brownlow. 
“ Well,” she added, her face suddenly bright- 
ening, “I'll tell you now what has come to me, 
and I shouldn’t be surprised if we can work 
the two together. John Henry, are you 
asleep? Why, you are fairly nodding over 
your paper, and it’s only ten o’clock in the 
morning. Well, I never did see such a lazy 
boy—never.” 

“T feel particularly lazy this morning, 
mother,” responded John Henry, moving 
languidly from the breakfast-table and sink- 
ing into the depths of a large arm-chair. 

“He has gone to sleep, I do declare,” said 
Elizabeth in a tone of withering contempt. 

“T can’t think what’s come to the boy,” 
remarked Mrs. Brownlow, glancing anxiously 
at her first-born; “he just seems to grow 
worse and worse. I don’t, myself, think 
he’s at all well.” 

“Now, mamma, do leave John Henry 
alone, and attend to us. How are we to 
manage about to-night ?” asked Rosie. 

“Tl tell you what it is, girls; if we could 
possibly spare Tom, I’d send him right over 
to Derry with the dog-cart, and he might 
drive up to the station and see if the box 
has come in, and if it has, he might bring it 
back with him.” 

“But suppose it hasn’t?” said Katie. 

“Why then he had better call for Miss 
Jones, the dressmaker, and she might come 
back with him, and furbish you all up a bit 
for to-night.” 

“T really suppose it is the only thing to 
do,” said Elizabeth in a tone of some slight 
satisfaction. 

* And then, girls,” continued the mother, 
brisking up with her subject, “T'll just tell 
you the thought that came to me last night. 
It just come over me that it would be a very 
nice little attention if we were to ask Miss 
O’Donnell to our ball.” 

“Miss O’Donnell ?” exclaimed all three. 

But Katie’s sharp eyes also took in the 
fact that John Henry was now awake. 

“Well, and why ‘hot, my dear children ? 
I don’t say that the poor thing hasn’t had 
her misfortunes; but she’s a fine, pretty, 
well-grown girl, and it isn’t her fault if her 
father was no end of a spendthrift. I met 


her out riding the other day on a shaggy 
pony, and a great, ferocious-looking dog by 
her side, and I did think she looked lonely, 
poor young lass, and of course she’d be very 
much pleased to see all the changes we have 
made in Inchfawn, and how we have im- 








proved the place; the ball will be a fine bit 
of entertainment for her, and I am sure 
you wouldn’t mind her sharing your room 
for the night, Katie ?” 

‘Qh, no, mother, not in the least, and it 
would be rather fine to have Miss O’Donnell 
at our ball ; somehow people think a great 
deal of the O’Donnells, though I don’t know 
why. But I'll tell you what Id like; I'd 
like you to ask Mr. Geoffrey as well; I know 
he has come home, for I saw him in Derry last 
week, and he really is wonderfully handsome.” 

“Qh, Mr. Geoffrey is quite lovely,” said 
Rosie, her eyes sparkling. “Do let us have 
Mr. Geoffrey at our ball, mamma.” 

“Well, girls, I’m pleased you are taken 
by the idea, and I am sure your father won't 
object, for he don’t bear them no grudge 
that ever was, and it would be a nice change 
for the two poor young things ; so I'll just 
write them a line this very minute, and Tom 
can take it in, and leave it at Rose Bank 
Cottage on his way to Derry.” 

Here John Henry rose slowly from the 
depths of his easy-chair. 

“Tom can’t be spared to go into Derry 
this morning,” he said. 

“ Why, Jack!” exclaimed his three sisters, 
“what do you know about it?” 

“T heard my father giving Tom directions, 
and work quite sufficient to keep him occu- 
pied until to-night.” 

Both Mrs. Brownlow and her three daugh- 
ters looked blank ; they none of them dared 
to circumvent the elder Brownlow’s orders. 

“Then I am sure I don’t know what is to 
be done!” exclaimed the mistress of the 
household, clasping her hands in despair. 

“Tf you choose to write the note, mother, 
and give it to me, I don’t object to driving 
the dog-cart into Derry.” 

“Oh! Jack, what a dear you are!” cried 
his three sisters. ‘ And will you really drive 
up to the station, and fetch the box home 
with our new dresses ?” 

“Oh! ah! I suppose so, if I don’t forget.” 

“You are sure not to forget, dear Jack, 
and if the box has not come, you will bring 
Miss Jones back with you in the dogeart ?” 

“Yes, I don’t care—I mean if she chooses 
to come, she is welcome to a seat.” 

“Then, John Henry, I'll write the note, 
and have that bit of anxiety off my mind,” 
said Mrs. Brownlow, rising with alacrity to 
her feet. 

Young Brownlow strolled from the room 
to order the dog-cart to be got ready, and his 
sisters remarked, with some wonder, on his 
unusual good-nature. A little later he was 
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driving down the avenue with the note 
directed to Ellen inside his waistcoat pocket. 

When he got outside the place he pulled 
up his horse short, and taking the envelope 
out of his pocket, looked for a moment, with | 
a certain, almost pathetic longing, at the few 
words of its inscription— 


Miss O’ Donnell, 
Rose Bank Cottage. 


The words were in his mother’s rather un- 
certain caligraphy. 

He raised the envelope for an instant to 
his lips, then got very red and hot and un- 
comfortable. The next instant the invitation 
to Ellen O'Donnell was lying in a thousand 
tiny fragments on the road-side. 

“There, I’ve saved her from that insult, 
at least,” said John Henry, and he drove into 
Derry with a certain glow about his heart. | 





him, and many thoughts were coursing 
through it. 

“She had just a plain bit of a grey dress 
on when she stood that evening by the stile, 
and a red cloak wrapped round her shoulders. 
The grey was soft, and the cloak suited her, 
and she looked—lI can’t describe how she 
looked, I only know I never saw anything 
like it. I daresay my mother would scarcely 
allow a servant in our house to wear such a 
shabby dress, but bless her, she does not 
need to fig herself out; she looks like a 
queen whatever she wears.” 

Still ruminating on the harmonies of shabby 
grey and faded crimson, Brownlow whipped 
up his horse and drove on. At a certain angle 
in the road he saw some people walking a 


| little ahead of him ; two people, a girl and a 
| man. His heart beat suddenly with a new and 


strong sensation of almost agony. He recog- 


'nised the girl’s graceful walk, and slight 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—ONE OF HER KNIGHTS. | 


Young Brown Low had quite a refresh- 
ing drive that morning. He did not feel so 
lazy as usual; the unwonted exertion was | 
doing him good, and the little action he had | 
done for Ellen, the small effort he had made 
to shield her from what he knew would give | 
her pain, was still sending its stimulating 
glow through his moral nature. 

He arrived in Derry, drove directly up to 
the Dublin station, and there, as good for- 
tune would have it, found the box, which 
was so essential to his sisters’ happiness. 

“What a fuss they did make about it,” he 
commented as he secured it into the back 
part of the dog-cart. ‘I don’t suppose Miss | 
O'Donnell would be so miserable if a dress 
was an hour or two late. Bless those girls | 
of ours, and they never look up to much, 
however fine their feathers are. I know I’m 
vulgar, and so I don’t care in the least what | 
I wear. I know no fine clothes that ever | 
were would make me look like a gentleman, | 
and so where’s the use of bothering? But | 
Elizabeth and Rosie and Katie, they smile | 
and try to put on grand airs; but it won't | 
do, they are not a “pit the thing, however | 
magnificent their clothes. I don’t know | 
exactly what’s wrong in them, I suppose it’s | 
because they are vulgar too, and don’t know | 
it. Now I know that I’m a cad, an awful | 
cad. I think perhaps it’s better to ‘know, one 
doesn’t make quite such a fool of one’s self | 
then.” 

With the box securely fastened into the | 
back seat of the dog-eart, John Henry turned | 
his horse’s footsteps homewards. 

His mind was still very broad awake, for 





erect figure ; the man was a stranger to him. 


| He passed the two slowly, raising his hat to 


Ellen O’Donnell as he did so. She returned 
his bow, with a little start of surprise, then 
recognising who he was, a very faint addi- 
tional colour came into her cheeks. Brown- 
low drove on, and Ellen and Arundel con- 


| tinued their walk and resumed the conver- 


sation, which he had interrupted for the 
space of two or three seconds. 

When he had got quite out of sight of the 
couple, Brownlow pulled up his horse, and 
let it walk along at its own pace. 

“Tm as the dirt under her feet,” he said 
aloud and with great bitterness; “and I— 
well, she’s the one woman in all the world 
who could do anything with me. Any- 
thing / why I’m a lazy dog, I’m a worthless 


| sort of beggar and a cad, and all that, but I 


| just believe I'd die to save her from pain. 
| And that other fellow—I hate that other 
| fellow ; he looked at her just as if he were her 
equal, and I suppose he is, after a fashion, 
for he’s a gentleman. But look here, he 
shan’t have her, not if I can help it. It isn’t 
that I ever hope to win her. I’m not fit for 
that, I never could be fit for that ; but to give 
| her up to him—no, no, not if I can help it.” 
Then he added, clenching one thin and effe- 
minate hand, very hard and tight, “If only 
I had been born the poorest dog in all the 
world, and a gentleman, things would not 
be so hard for me now.” 


CHAPTER XXIX.—ANOTHER KNIGHT AND 
HIS SERVICE, 


ARUNDEL had come back once again to 
the old town of Derry. The hospitable doors 
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of Inchfawn were no longer open to him, and 
though hospitable hearts inhabited Rose 
Bank Cottage, there were no spare chambers 
in this tiny abode for guests. So Arundel, 
after two years wandering about the face 
of the globe, took up his abode at Judson’s 
Hotel. 

There was certainly nothing whatever 
attractive in this ancient hostelry. The 
dingy pile of building looked out on an un- 
attractive street. The bedrooms, furnished 
gloomily, possessed smoky chimneys and dust- 
laden floors ; the coffee-room was all that a 
coffee-room ought not to be. The sleepy and 
indifferent waiters did not even possess the 
redeeming traits of Irish wit and originality, 
and the food could only have been agreeable 
to a very hungry man. 

Arundel, however, took carelessly the first 
bedroom that was offered to him, complained 
of no inconveniences, and stayed on day after 
day, and week after week. 

Two years ago his strongest interests had 
been aroused for the O’Donnells. He had 
helped Ellen and Geoffrey to re-establish the 
broken-up household in Rose Bank Cottage. 
He had gone up to Dublin with Geoffrey, 
and had seen him enter his name in the 
books of old Trinity, and then he had gone 
his own way. His first business in London 
was to visit a large book-shop, where he gave 
certain directions, which insured for Ellen a 
fresh and constant supply of the best books 
of the day. Having done this, he went 
abroad. Very far away he went, quite out 
of Europe. He visited Egypt, and spent his 
winter with considerable interest and satis- 
faction to himself in Palestine. He was a 
year away. The second year he spent in 
London. He now mixed in a select and 
charming society, he met evening after even- 
ing the most cultivated men and women of 
the day. He had travelled so far and seen 
so much that in his own small fashion he 
was a lion. He could go where he pleased, 
and associate with whom he willed ; he had 
the nicest girls to talk to, and the most 
intelligent men to exchange ideas with, but 
at the end of the year he found that he had 
made no very special man friend, and that 
he had fallen in love with none of the bonnie 
maidens he had come across. 

“T have spent two years testing my own 
heart,” he inwardly cothmented, when the 
two years in question had quite expired; “I 
have neither found my vocation in foreign 
lands, nor in this great world of London. I 
am a lonely man still, though I dream—why 
not 1—of some day having a wife. But I see 


‘her at none of these evening parties, nor 

does she rise up before me at any of these 
| London gatherings. I once saw one ; she was 
| wild and free as the air, she had no acquired 
| graces, the ways of society were unknown 
| to her, she would have felt like a caged bird 
in these stifling London drawing-rooms ; but 
there was a light in her eyes, a pathos in her 
voice, and a strength about her great, true 
heart, which I never met in any one else. I 
will go back to Ireland next week.” 

Arundel came to Derry, and again he 
| threw himself heart and soul into the interests 
| of the O’Donnells. After his first interview 
| with Ellen, he saw very clearly the position 
| of affairs as regarded himself. The beautiful 
| face, which had expanded and strengthened 
in all womanly graces during the two years 
of his absence, he now saw was the face of 
all others for him. 

“She is the sort of lady to inspire the 
services of a true knight,” he commented. 
“Tf I stay here, 1 must become her knight. 
| To a certain extent I must be bound to her, 
and I must do her bidding. Now doI want 
this? Her heart is still free as her moun- 
tain air. Do I want mine to be tied and 
|fettered? I can go away, and perhaps I 
| Shall forget her. I have no special mission 
'in life, need I take hers upon me? I per- 
| ceive that it will bring to me care, perhaps 
sorrow, perhaps danger. She is not the sort 
of woman to ask one who held allegiance to 
| her, to stand back in the hour of difficulty. 

No, no; Ellen O’Donnell’s knight must go 
forward into the thick of the battle and win 
his laurels through the gate of death if neces- 
sary.” 

Then Arundel drew himself up and laughed 
a little. 

* Am I going to make a fool of myself for 
the sake of this wild Irish girl? She does 
not care for me; her whole heart and soul 
are set on a certain mission. I don’t think 
she has ever yet found time even to think of 
what we call love. Poor warm-hearted child, 
she loves everybody after a fashion, but I 
want something different and special. I think 
her love would be rare, when it came. After 
all, it is worth going through a good deal for, 
and I believe I can be great enough to serve 
her without any certain hope of return. 
Here—so be it. The service she demands of 
me is great enough to satisfy any man. 
Great! it is Biblical. To relieve the op- 
pressed, to succour the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and to 
open the prison gates to the bound. So be 
it—I accept the service.” 


























CHAPTER XXX.—“I TAKE YOU AS MY 
KNIGHT.” 
PHILIP ARUNDEL might indulge in rhap- 
sodies in the solitude of his own private 
rooms, but when the next morning he called 
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| came into his dark bronzed cheek. “It 


| would be cruel to part Miss O'Donnell and 


at Rose Bank Cottage he was the most cool | 
and calm, and outwardly self-possessed man | 


in the world. 
He had come to announce his failure in 


joining the secret society to Ellen, and to | 
propound a plan which was beginning to form | 


in his brain, for her approval. 
his father were loitering over a very late 


Geoftrey and | 


breakfast, Aunt Bridget was pottering in and | 


out of the room in a noisy and rather aimless 
fashion, and Ellen was nowhere to be seen. 

*T don’t know how to apologise sufficiently 
to you, Arundel,” began Geoffrey in a low 
voice aside to his friend. 

* Don’t mention it ; I understand the po- 
sition of affairs exactly,” responded Arundel, 
also in quiet undertones. 

“More and more mysteries,” exclaimed 
Aunt Bridget, stopping still and glaring 
angrily at her nephew; “There you go— 
whisper, whisper, whisper, making moun- 
tains out of molehills, I say ; and I am sure 
there is your poor father and me, you might 
trust us with any little bit of news that’s 
going. D’ye think J’d tell again what was 
let out in the sacred circle of my home? that’s 
not the way of Biddy O’Donnell, I can tell 
you, gentlemen ; no, nor of Fergus O’Donnell 
neither. There, you might speak up for me, 
Squire, and I the only living sister you've 
got.” 

“ All right, Biddy,” said the Squire, laugh- 
ing, “ you'll keep things as tight as in a nut- 
shell until you meet Nora MacNaughten, and 
then, out it will go, with a bang. Well, 
never mind, Biddy woman ; faith, ‘tis a way 
I’ve got myself too. I hate a secret.” 

Miss Biddy was now so angry that she 
flounced out of the room, slamming the door 
after her, and Arundel sat down by the 
window. 

“No, thanks, I’ve breakfasted,” he said. 
“Ts your sister at home, Geofirey ?” 

The Squire laughed again. “Catch the 
colleen in at this hour,” he exclaimed ; “why 
she’s miles and miles away on her pony 
now. I tell you what it is, Arundel, | 
bless the man who gave my colleen her pony, 
Shela, when we came to this cottage. I do 
believe she would have drooped and died but 
for that bit of a creature to carry her where 
she wills.” 

Arundel smiled, and a little tinge of colour 








Shela,” he said. “See here, Geoffrey,” he 
added, rising, “Tll go out on the chance of 
meeting your sister; I daresay I can guess 
the road she takes.” 

“All right,” responded Geoffrey ; “a talk 
with you always does Ellen good, and you 
can explain to her about last night.” 

“‘T mean to,” said Arundel. 

“And hark ye, my man,” called out old 
Fergus O’Donnell after him as he was leaving 
the room. ‘Come back with the colleen by- 
and-by, and share our bit of dinner ; though 
the house is small, and the board not much, 
the Irish welcome is as warm as ever.” 

“T will certainly come,” said Arundel. 

He quickened his steps when he left the 
little cottage and made in as straight a line 
as he could for the borders of Lough Swilly. 

The famous island of Inch was opposite to 
him ; it was another fine and lovely winter’s 
day, and the shadows from mountain and 
sky were reflected in the tranquil waters. 
Arundel walked quickly; he guessed that 
Ellen on most occasions kept near the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake, and he was right, for 
he soon saw her shaggy pony in the distance. 
He instantly blew a clear and loud halloo to 
her ; she heard his note, and ina few mo- 
ments had joined him. 

As she was riding up to his side Arundel 
was pondering on a certain matter which had 
rather surprised him in both the Squire and 
Geoffrey. Geoffrey had a sparkle of im- 
patience and interest in his eyes ; his hand- 
some face was slightly flushed, his whole 
manner betokened a newly-developed hope ; 
that same look, that same hopeful, yet ex- 
cited manner was shared by the Squire. 

Arundel had never before seen Fergus 
O’Donnell animated by hope ; he wondered 
did Ellen share it? had some unexpected 
good fortune occurred to this family ? but 
no, Ellen’s face was as usual, she came up 
breathlessly, and her anxious words were at 
once— 

“Oh! tell me about last night.” 

“T have nothing good to tell you; your 
people, the men and women of Inchfawn, 
would not allow me to join them.” 

“Not allow you? My people refused ? 
Pardon me, I don’t understand.” 

“ There was nothing at all wonderful,” re- 
plied Arundel. “I do not blame them; I 
do not blame any of them. I have no right 
to tell you what occurred, as you are not a 
member of the society. They imagined, poor 
unhappy folks, that I had come on them as 
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aspy. I had to go away to avoid the igno- 
miny of being turned away.” 

“ And Geoffrey suffered it ?” 

“Geoffrey could not help himself ; he took 
my part bravely. I can comfort you, Miss 
O'Donnell, with the knowledge that your 
brother acted well, and in all respects worthy 
of his race. I do not think you need fear 
that he will lead the people astray ; in every 
respect he showed himself true to the right 
last night.” 

“ And they would not allow you to join,” 
reiterated Ellen, her face growing dark, and 
her eyes gleaming with the first look of 
anger Arundel had seen in them. “ You 
offered to help the people of Inchfawn, and 
they refused; then things are worse even 
than I feared.” 

“T regret to say they did refuse; they 
would have nothing to say tome. I cannot 
assist your cause in that way.” 

Ellen laid her hand with a certain weary, 
heavy gesture, on Shela’s neck: her eyes 
travelled slowly round the landscape. 

“These are my mountains that I love,” 
she said, “and that lake, I have grown up by 
its shores. Do you know anything of the 
feeling which makes one love the place of 
one’s birth, Mr. Arundel ?” 

“No,” said Arundel ; “to have that feeling 
one must have possessed a home, and I can 
remember no home.” 

“To have that feeling one must have pos- 
sessed a home and then lost it,” replied Ellen 
sadly ; “but dearer than the mountains and 
lake to me are the people who wander here 
and there, who have been turned out of the 
little cabins and away from the tiny holdings. 
The thought of these people in their desola- 
tion and despair sinks down into my heart. 
You know why I could not join their society, 
but I had hoped to have helped them through 
you.” 

**So you shall help them through me,” said 
Arundel with fervour. ‘“ Icame out here on 
purpose to join you; I have a plan to pro- 
pose to you.” 

“What is that ?” asked Ellen. 

“ Neither you nor I,” proceeded Arundel, 
“can become members of that wild society 
which met in the Red Glen last night. In 
some ways it will be better for us to have 
nothing to say to them, we can do better by 
being unfettered by their rules and untram- 
melled by their half-taught ideas. Miss 
O’Donnell, I propose that we form a secret 
society of our own.” 

Ellen gave a start of astonishment. “I 
don’t quite understand you,” she said. 





“No, nor do I quite understand myself ; 
the idea is crude as yet, but you and I may 
develop it. I want the society to be secret 
because, from what I have seen of the Irish 
peasantry, they delight in mysteries. Now 
in ‘our society they shall have mysteries, and 
badges, and symbols to their hearts’ content. 
Those people who meet inthe Red Glen may 
join us if they will, but they must respect 
our laws and take our initiatory vows.” 

“* Must we have vows too ?” asked Ellen. 

“T believe one vow will be necessary ; I 
wish the thing to be solemn and sacred, and 
to appeal as far as possible to the best part 
of their natures.” 

“Tt sounds delightful,” said Ellen; “it 
seems like the fulfilment of a golden dream ; 
but its ultimate object, what will its ultimate 
object be? My Inchfawn people are shrewd 
enough, and they won't throw their hearts 
into what means nothing.” 

“T propose that our society shall have two 
objects,” replied Arundel ; “first, the relief 
of these poor peoples’ most pressing neces- 
sities ; secondly, emigration.” 

“Oh, but they hate that,” said Ellen, with 
a slight cry of pain; “that is what every one 
says, that is the universal panacea ; but they 
don’t want to leave the little homes where they 
were born, nor the Lake of Shadows, nor the 
dear lofty mountains; they would rather have 
a bite and sup here than full and plenty in a 
land which was not their own.” 

“T believe you,” said Arundel, “I even 
believe that some of these men and women 
would rather die of want in old Ireland than 
live in comfort in another land. But, Miss 
O'Donnell, we must try to overcome this 
prejudice; the land is too poor for the 
people, the people are too many for the land. 
I know a place in South America ; the climate 
is delicious ; I’ve been there, and I’ve proved 
it; the land is teeming with riches, and it 
may truly be said that the labourers are few. 
Now, Miss O’Donnell, these Irish folks whom 
you love are easily persuaded. God help 
them, they have been persuaded to evil too 
much and too often, let us persuade them to 
good. I see by your eyes and the glow in 
your cheeks that you can be both eloquent 
and earnest, and I at least can promise to be 
earnest. I know a couple of men who, when 
the time is ripe, can come down and address 
them ; but this emigration scheme must pro- 
ceed slowly, we have much to do first. We 
have to lead the way, and educate the idea, 
and prompt the desire. I want this, how- 
ever, to be our grand climax ; I want you to 
aid me with all your heart in this.” 
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“How can I refuse to aid you when you | 
are so brave in our cause? I have a little | 
pain in taking up what gives sore pain to | 
others, but a feeling tells me you are right, | 
and you must teach me to grow wiser, so 
that I may rejoice in what you wish.” 

“Tt will come,” said Arundel, looking at | 
her with a smile in his eyes; “ but now,” he 
added, “about those preliminaries which go 
before, about the relief, which is so sorely 
needed ?” 

“Ah! yes, the winter is coming on, the 
harvest has been so bad, the potatoes have 
nearly failed, there will be famine and fever 
soon ; I know the symptoms.” 

“There shall be neither famine nor fever 
in our society.” 

“God grant then that it may be large. 
Mr. Arundel,” added Ellen suddenly, “are 
you arich man ?” 

“ Not rich, but I have a competence. I 
reserve out of my yearly income enough for 
my necessities, the rest I devote to Inch- | 
fawn.” 

“And I can give something. We don’t 
spend five hundred a year at Rose Bank 
Cottage, and Geoffrey’s college education is 
over.” 

“ Ah! Geoffrey of course will enter a pro- 
fession now,” said Arundel. “I think, Miss 
O'Donnell, we shall have money enough to 
make a good and prosperous beginning. Is 
there any sort of building about Inchfawn 
which we could turn into a refuge ?” 

“No building, but I know what is better.” | 

“What is that ?” 

“A great cave. It is dry, the sea never comes | 
near it. Geoffrey and I discovered it one day | 
when we were on one of our exploring expe- | 
ditions ; we were digging and delving, and 
making ourselves happy amongst the rocks, 
and we came upon it suddenly ; it goes far, 
far under the ground, and I don’t believe 
any one else has ever found it out, for we | 
covered the entrance so skilfully. We have | 
made picnics there; Geoffrey and I, and 
Oscar, and even Shela, have been inside, but | 
I don’t believe any other living creatures.” 

“Tt will do famously,” said Arundel ; “it 
will rival the Red Glen cave. I hope the 
two places are not too near.” 

“ Oh no, the two are miles asunder. Can 
you get a horse to-morrow in Derry, and 
shall we ride over to see the cave ?” 

“T scarcely think to-morrow. If you alto- 
gether approve of my scheme, and if you | 
receive me as the champion knight of your | 
cause, it will be necessary for me to go to | 


| 


London at once.” 


| see them. 


“Why so?” 

“T must enlist sympathy ; there are a few 
people there who will co-operate. I would 
I would also wish for the best 
possible organization, and there are men 
whom I consider friends who have devoted 
their whole lives to philanthropy. There 
is a fashionable lady in the circles in which 
I have mixed, a great, and good, and wealthy 
woman. If our scheme grows we shall want 
more money than either your purse or mine 
can furnish. Margaret Ellerslee can com- 
mand money, and can further our emigration 
scheme by-and-by. Ialso want to lay things 
in train for a constant supply of provisions 
at the cheapest and most reasonable rates. 
This can be effected in London, and London 
alone.” 

“ How very much you know!” said Ellen. 
“T never gave away with system, I never 
thought of deep-laid organizations ; I trust 
you, and accept you as our champion knight ; 
but I feel ashamed of my own ignorance.” 

“Tf I dare, I will instruct you, fair lady,” 
said Arundel, laughing ; “and don’t forget 
that you have got the heart knowledge, with- 


| out which my head would be of very little 


use. Well, there is no time to lose, and I 
will go to London to-night.” 
CHAPTER XXXI.—MARGARET. 


THE woman whom Arundel meant to con- 
sult, and whose co-operation he earnestly 


| desired to secure, was young, wealthy, and 


an orphan. Margaret Ellerslee had lost her 


| parents when an infant. All orphans are more 


or less lonely, she was singularly so; for 
she was not only deprived of the care of a 
father and mother, but she had scarcely a 
relative in the world. Wealth, however, 
coming in from several branches of a once 
numerous family, had been laid at her feet. 
She was enormously rich, and at twenty-five 
years of age was absolutely her own mistress. 

She could live where she pleased, and as 
she liked ; she could choose any home and 
adopt almost any style of magnificence. She 
selected a small bijou residence on Campden 
Hill, furnished it according to the approved 
standard of esthetic art, and lived there 
with an old lady to act as chaperone. 

She was a tall, dark-eyed girl, with a great 
deal of determination and even force of 
character. Her position had singled her out 
as a leader amongst her fellow-creatures, and 
her natural inclination aided and came to the 
assistance of her wealth. Margaret, from 
her earliest days, had been impressed with 
the idea that she had a mission. She had a 
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fervent and intense imagination, and she was 
fond of sitting down in the midst of her lux- 
uries and planning golden dreams in which 
her money should turn to practical use, and 
she herself be revered and looked up to for 
something more than her guineas’ worth. 
She was not the sort of woman who earnestly 


and passionately craves for affection ; she | 
had not the least desire to bestow her hand 


and heart on any one; she liked to stand 
alone, and she preferred that others should 
lean on her to being herself dependent. What- 
ever might be before her in the future, at five- 
and-twenty she was absolutely heart whole. 
Her strongest feeling at present was am- 
bition ; she wished to be remembered in the 
future, she liked to be talked about in the 
present. Joined to this strong attribute, 
however, were many ‘genial and pleasant 
traits. She had a certain cool, bright, and 
sunny manner, which is often known to 
accompany an excellent digestion, and nerves 
in splendid order ; she was kindness itself to 


those dependent on her. She was not waste- | 


fully lavish, but she was decidedly open- 
handed with regard to her money. Her 
servants never left her, except to find homes 
of theirown. Her old chaperone, Miss Marsh 
—in reality a mere cipher in the household— 
spoke of Margaret and thought of her as the 
dearest and best of human beings. She 
obtained plenty of affection and treated it 
generously, and never turned aside, even 
from the wistful smile of a little crossing- 
sweeper. Something stronger and deeper 
than mere affection had been offered to her 
in all sincerity more than once, but here she 
grew angry, and here she was as yet capable 
of giving intense pain. 

Of course, so notable a person had a very 
large circle of acquaintances, and as Miss 
Ellerslee was perfectly frank, and never con- 
cealed her views, but allowed all her rather 
extensive world to know that she was wait- 
ing for a mission, she was much besieged by 
middle-aged ladies and by old gentlemen who 
carried in their hands long subscription lists. 


She was earnestly besought to take up the | 


cause of woman’s suffrage. No! it did not 
awaken her interest—she was nota politician 


—if it came, well and good, but she could | 


not arouse her enthusiasm and devote her 
purse to the cause. Every benevolent scheme 
in the neighbourhood she was asked to 
espouse, but not yet had her slumbering 
heart been touched to greatly care for any. 


“Oh, Selina!” she said in an utter fit of | 


weariness one day to her chosen companion, 
Miss Marsh; “1 am so sick of these fussy 


old ladies and these men with their intermin” 
able rolls of blue paper, and their intermin- 
able lists of names and their still more inter- 
minable stream of words, Iamsick of them 
all, and I can’t spend my whole morning in 
conferences with them. In future, Selina, I 
shall delegate you as my representative. 
Henry shall show these unpleasant human 
beings into your sanctum, and you shall 
exercise your discretion.” 

“Oh! but my dear, darling girl, it is such 
a responsibility.” 

* Not at all, not at all! you will soon learn 
to discriminate. I will give youa fixed rule, 
and you will get along famously. Those 
you do not approve of in the least, send 
empty away ; those who appeal to your head 
alone, soothe with a subscription of five shil- 
lings ; to those who touch your heart, offer 
half a sovereign ; and to those few and rare 
societies which secure both Miss Marsh’s 
brain and heart, to them, I declare, Selina, I 
| will be generous, you may put down on their 
papers a sovereign; only, as you love me, 
make it in all cases a donation, not a yearly 
subscription.” 

Miss Ellerslee was expected to do much 
| by society. She was asked out a great deal, 
and she went where she pleased. In return, 
she had one evening a week, in which she 
received her friends ; she took great pains to 
make these evenings successful, and they 
were pre-eminently so. 

In the first place, people always came by 
special invitation, and in this way she amal- 
gamated her guests well. The artistic world 
| did not find itself side by side with the world 
| of mere fashion. No merry girl, who came 
| to Miss Ellerslee’s evenings, had the slightest 
fear of finding some dreadful dry old book- 
| worm her partner in the dance ; the young 
| hostess knew better. The merry lads and 
|lasses should dance and while away the 
| hours on one occasion, the bookworms and 
| those who considered themselves strongly 
}imbued with the solemnities of life should 
assemble on another. 

Miss Ellerslee always provided suitable 
entertainment for her guests. The music 
at her house was as good as could be found 
at any private residence in London; the 
|one or two recitations she allowed were 

dramatic and well rendered. Her guests 

| bade her farewell with no forced or false 
words of pleasure, for all had been more or 
| less charmed and more or less amused. 

Of course this girl had lots of flatterers 
| amongst her acquaintance ; no one dared to 
| approach her with open words of admiration, 
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} 


but there was an insidious incense generally 
burning at her shrine. 


well arched and well marked ; her face, how- 
ever, fell short of beauty, though some people, 


One man had never flattered her ; on the | seeing her through the glamour of her gold, 


contrary, one man had often taken her to | 
task and lectured her pretty roundly. Arun- | 
del was about the only relative Margaret | 
Ellerslee possessed; he was such a distant | 
cousin that in most families the relation- | 
ship would scarcely have been admitted, 
but in her sore dearth of kinsfolk, this young 
woman eagerly allowed and made much of 
Arundel’s claim to cousinhood. 

The two cousins were thoroughly at home 
and frank with each other. Whenever he 
was in London, Arundel called once or twice 
a week on Margaret ; she liked him, perhaps, 
better than any one else in the world. He 
had a marked influence over her, and perhaps 
not a great deal would have induced her to 
give him what she had hitherto denied to 
any one else. Had he pleased, he might 
have awakened the slumbering heart in her 
breast. 

He had never made the effort, and the 
heart slept on; but Margaret would rather 
quarrel with Arundel than hear the smoothest 
words of flattery from another. When he 
was in London, she said frankly that she 
felt happy and more at home. ‘They called 
each other by their Christian names; they 
took all the good out of their cousinship 
which the tie could possibly afford, 

Arundel was on his way to Margaret 
now. 





CHAPTER XXXII.—THE PRINCESS OF 
DONEGAL, 


HE chose noon for his visit, for at that 
hour the young mistress of Ivy Bank was 
generally at home. At that hour, also, Mar- 
garet was at her best—her orders for the 
day were over, her mind was free —her 
housekeeping, for she was her own house- 
keeper, was a thing not to be remembered 
until to-morrow. Had the time been sum- 
mer Arundel would have found Margaret 
wandering about her small, but picturesque, 
garden ; now she was within—in her morning 
room, a tiny apartment furnished esthetically 
in greens and drabs. Margaret, herself in a 
long, plain, dark-green velvet dress, rose from 
a low chair by the fire to greet her cousin. 
She was a queenly creature, with a splendid 
pose of head, and a w2alth of rippling chest- 
nut hair, which had never been cut in a 
modern fringe, and was fastened simply in a 
knot at the back of her neck. Her eyes 
were very dark, brilliant, and penetrating ; 
her nose was aquiline, and her eyebrows 





pronounced her handsome. 

Arundel considered his cousin Margaret 
noble of figure, with gestures splendid and 
imperious, but plain of face. Her plainness, 
however, was more agreeable to him than 
most other girls’ beauty. 

“Ah! Philip,” she exclaimed, stepping for- 
ward and clasping one of his hands in both 
her own, “how good it is to see you again! 
I had no idea you were in London.” 

“T have come back simply to see you, 
Margaret,” said Philip. “I want you to help 
me.” 

‘It is very nice to hear you say that, and 
my kinsman has but to command. You will 
stay all day, of course. I will ring and order 
lunch to be served for three.” 

Arundel, very keen and alert, stood by the 
hearth, and Margaret resumed her low seat 
by the fire; her heavy velvet dress fell in 
| folds about her, her white hands lay motion- 
| less in her lap; she was too calm and well 
| balanced not to wait patiently for her cousin’s 
| news. Arundel, who knew her well, was per- 
| fectly aware that she would not speak, nor 
| ply him with idle questions, until he chose 
| to break his tidings. 

The servant received his orders, and left 
the room, then Philip said abruptly and with 
fire— 

“Margaret, I have found you your mis- 
sion.” 

* Oh, Philip, really! but I am so sick of 
false quests.” 

“I never brought you a mission before.” 

“No; and therefore I listen patiently, but 
I am sceptical—I am cold. I warn you, that 
I am both sceptical and cold.” 

“The greater the honour, then, Margaret, 
when I set your heart in a blaze—shall I 
begin ?” 

“Pray do. Onsuch a severe winter’s day, 
you will render me a service if you succeed.” 

« Ay—I mean to succeed.” 

Then Arundel drew forward a chair, and 
seated himself opposite his cousin. 

“You have heard that I have made up 
my mind to spend a winter in Derry.” 

“ That place in the north of Ireland which 
stood a siege once, ages ago! I read about 
the siege in Macaulay’s History of England. 
They were heroic in those days. Do they 
still retain so much of the old flavour that 
you choose to bury yourself alive amongst 
them ?” 

“‘ Margaret, there is no use in your bringing 
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your satirical spirit to the fore. Ihave come 
over all the way from Derry to see you, to 
clasp your hand, to ask you to wish me God- 
speed ; and you are right, though you say it 
laughingly, one or two heroic souls may still 
be found in the north-west of Ireland.” 

“Forgive me, Philip,” said Miss Ellerslee 
in a changed voice. “ Your kinswoman will 
not disappoint you. Take my hand as a 
token of good-will.” 

She clasped his hand frankly for a moment, 
then said— 

‘ Now begin ; and tell me the whole story 
from its earliest commencement.” 

“T must go back two years,” said Arundel. 

Then he described his first visit to Ireland, 
his acquaintance with the O’Donnells, and 
the story of their love and their suffering, 
which he then witnessed. His heart was full 
of his theme, and the terse and rather dry 
manner in which he told his pathetic tale 
took nothing from its power. 

Miss Ellerslee listened in that still and 
rapt manner which is most gratifying to a 
narrator ; she interrupted by no interjections ; 
she asked no questions; she allowed the 
speaker to speak on. 

When Arundel described Inchfawn break- 
ing the news of his departure to his assembled 
retainers, a dewy and soft look came into her 
fine eyes, but she was not one at any time to 
betray emotion. 

“That happened two years ago,” she said 
at last, “and you left them, you left them 
and wandered over the face of the globe, but 
a month ago you went back. Going to Derry, 
you surely sought and found the O’Donnells 
again.” 

“T did. Let me proceed.” 

In the early part of his narrative Arundel 
had principally spoken of Fergus O’Dennell 
and of Geoffrey. Ellen’s character was indi- 
cated rather than dwelt upon. Now it was 
necessary to speak of her more forcibly, and 
here Miss Ellerslee roused herself and watched 
him narrowly. She saw his deep-set eyes 
glow with a hidden enthusiasm, and knew 
that his voice was vibrating with suppressed 
feeling. A smothered sigh half escaped her, 
and the first dawning of a dream never to be 
realised was put away. Then she spoke 
suddenly, interrupting the narrator now, with 
almost abruptness. 

“Cousin Philip, you are going to be per- 
fectly frank with me ?” 

“T believe I am perfectly frank, my dear 
Margaret.” 

“Quite so,” said Miss Ellerslee, tapping 
her foot a trifle impatiently. “ I will then 





delay your story for a moment or two, to 
put to you a couple of questions.” 

“ Ask me what you will.” 

“This girl, this Ellen O'Donnell, this prin- 
cess amongst the wild people—you have given 
me glimpses of her character; you have let 
me see that she is passionate—she is devoted 
—she is enthusiastic, but you have not de- 
scribed herface. Is this wild Irish girl beau- 
tiful, Philip ?” 

“ Her face is very beautiful, Margaret, for 
it is not only graced with loveliness of form 
and outline, but the beautiful soul within 
breathes through every feature.” 

“That is enough, thank you,” said Mar- 
garet Ellerslee. “I understand perfectly ; 
you can now finish the rest of the romance.” 

For the life of her, she could not help a 
faint tinge of bitterness coming into these last 
words. Arundel, however, with the obtuse- 
ness which all men are capable of at supreme 
moments, noticed nothing. He had now 
launched fully on the subject of his Irish 
princess, and he told his tale with more and 
more eloquence and fervour. 

“But she is a little rebel—this girl,” said 
Margaret in her natural tones when next she 
spoke. 

“Not at all. She rebels at wrong, and 
she cries aloud for right, but she is such an 
innocent, and in some ways ignorant, creature, 
that the very word politics is almost unknown 
to her.” 

“JT don’t want to help the Irish Land 
League, Philip.” 

“Nor I. Good gracious! we don’t even 
know the name out at Inchfawn. Our pri- 
mitiveness would simply astonish you, Mar- 
garet. But some day you shall come and see 
for yourself.” 

“ Ah! well—lI am in for it,” said his cousin 
with a faint sigh. ‘“ But you have not yet 
told me what my mission is, or how I can 
help you.” 

“Oh, you can do an immensity!” began 
Philip eagerly. 

“Let me interrupt you fora moment. I 
gather from your words that you mean to 
effect a reform amongst certain barbarians. 
People utterly ignorant and utterly devoid of 
the rudiments of civilisation are in want and 
distress ; they have won the sympathy of an 
enthusiastic girl, who is also—forgive me-— 
a little bit of a barbarian herself.” ; 

* She is one of nature’s ladies,” said Philip. 

“Oh, yes! I understand—I understand 
perfectly. Believe me, I don’t doubt for a 
moment the powers and the attractions of 
this Ellen O'Donnell, for she has not only 
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secured the hearts of a wild tribe, but she 
has also enlisted the sympathies of the re- 
served, the practical, the cool-headed Philip 
Arundel.” 

“You speak with bitterness, Margaret. I 
don’t comprehend the drift of your remarks.” 

“T trust you will never comprehend the 
drift of them. If I lie down at your feet, 
however, and, figuratively speaking, allow 
you to walk over my purse and me, you 
must at least allow me the woman’s privilege 
of having my say first. Philip, it does sound 
so very romantic that you should lead your 
grand reform movement from a cave.” 

“ Never mind that. Will you help me, or 
will you not ?” 

Margaret instantly became grave ; she rose 
to her feet, and laid her hand on her cousin’s 
arm. 

“Now I have done teasing you. Yes, I 
will help you, because—” 

“Why, Margaret ?” 

“Because my cold heart, though not in a 
blaze, has been sufficiently ignited to approve, 
and my intellect tells me that my kinsman 
will not quite lose his head in the Irish cause. 
I also like to participate in any cause you 
are interested in, but that is neither here nor 
there. You have my answer. I will help 
you, Philip.” 

“Thank you. From this moment there 
will be some blessings coming over to you 
from that wild and beautiful place.” 

“Now, what am Ito do? Shall I throw 
up the house on Campden Hill, and go over 
and assist you and MissO’Donnell personally ? 


I will do it if you say the word. This is my | 


mission, and having put my hand to the 
plough I will not look back.” 
“Thank you again, dear Margaret; but 


that step is not necessary at present. You | 


can do more for my cause here than you 
could effect over there. I want you to create 
a fund, to promote an interest, to secure a 
movement in London which we may appeal 
to with strong hopes of success, should the 
necessity arise.” 

“ How am I to do this ?” 

“Ah! that I leave to my cousin’s own 
genius.” 

Margaret was silent ; she leant against the 
mantelpiece, and her eyes sought the ground. 
After a silence of a moment or two, she raised 
them. 

“T don’t ask you if that is all, for your all 
means an immensity, but is there anything 
else I can do ?” 

“Not immediately. I must see my way 
step by step.” 





“My purse is at yourcommand. Shali I 
fill in a cheque for you now 2” 

“Not to-day, Margaret; the moment I 
need your money I will apply for it.” 

“Telegraph for it ; telegraph for it on the 
least necessity,” said his cousin, looking at 
him, at last, with full sympathy. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE CHARITY LISTS AND 
VISITORS’ BOOK. 


THE next morning, when her usual routine 
of daily work was done, Margaret Ellerslee 
sought the presence of her companion, Miss 
Marsh. 

“Selina, how do the charity lists progress ?” 

Miss Marsh was a little white-haired lady, 
pretty of face and altogether pleasant to 
look at. She adored Margaret Ellerslee, and, 
|as I have said before, was only a chaperone 
in name, for this energetic young lady com- 
| pletely ruled her. 

“ How do the charities progress, Selina ?” 
said Miss Ellerslee, seating herself comfort- 
ably in an arm-chair, placing her feet on the 
fender, and poking the fire. 

“Qh, my dear girl! they come on and on. 

There literally seems to be no end of them. 
I am ashamed to say that I parted with five 
pounds of your money yesterday morning. 
My dear Margaret, I have come to believe 
that the charity of Kensington is immense. 
Only yesterday I was asked to subscribe to 
| the Home which is being got up for strayed 
cats. The lady brought a most pitiable tale, 
and I put down your name for a guinea, 
my dear. Oh, I declare! here is Mr. Hodges, 
the curate, and those two Miss Martins ; they 
are all coming for your money, Margaret.” 

Margaret Ellerslee rang the bell by her 
side sharply and decisively. 

“Henry,” she said to the footman, “ admit 
| no one this morning ; say that Miss Ellerslee 
and Miss Marsh are particularly engaged.” 

‘My dear, my dear, but the curate and the 
Miss Martins will see us from the window.” 

“ Let them see us, Selina; I don’t pretend 
that I am not at home ; I simply state that I 
am engaged—I am engaged, and, what is 
more, I shall be engaged every morning this 
week, and so will you, too, Selina. By the 
way, I am pleased about the Home for Cats. 
You show a nice discernment, Miss Marsh, 
and we will make the donation a yearly sub- 
scription.” 

Miss Marsh’s pretty old wintry face as- 
sumed a delicate pink at her young lady’s 
words of praise. The guinea to the suffering 
cats, given on the spur of the moment, had 

| rather troubled her conscientious nature, and 
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Margaret’s commendation took a load off her 
heart. 

“ Now that I have given you my compli- 
ment, we will to business, Selina,” proceeded 
the lady of the house. 

“Oh, yes, my dear, with the greatest 
possible pleasure.” 

“Have you got my visitors’ list beside 
you?” 

“T always keep it in this drawer, at the 
left-hand side, Margaret.” 

“Fetch it from the left-hand side; now 
open it.” 

Miss Marsh obeyed and looked up expec- 
tantly. 

“Our book is unique, is it not, Miss 
Marsh ? How have we arranged it ?” 

“Well, my dear, you know you did it. 
‘ Authors, Sculptors, Painters ;’ ‘Poets’ in a 
line by themselves (we only know four poets, 
Margaret). Then there are, ‘ Ambitious 
mammas ;’ close to them, ‘ Eligible sons ;’ 
then, ‘ Young men without fortune ;’ then 
‘Pretty girls;’ then, ‘Plain, but talented 
girls ;’ then (my dear, I don’t like this page, 
I don’t think you should have put it down), 
my dear, there are three columns of your 
book devoted to ‘Old Fogies,’ and they are 
both male and female. Margaret, although 
I dare not offer instruction, yet if I might 
make a suggestion, slang is so vulgar, my 
love.” 

“Dear Selina, by this time old fogy has 
become part of the English language, and I 
love my old fogies dearly. Now have you 
anything further to read ?” 

“‘A few more heads, my dear: ‘ Eccentric 
persons, ‘The Aisthetie School,’ ‘ Decidedly 
amiable people,’ ‘ Decidedly the reverse, ‘ Dear 
old gentlemen.” I think that is all, my 
love.” 

“That is capital, Selina; and has it not 
answered our purpose admirably? How 
could I have managed my ‘ At Homes’ with- 


out that book? But now we must go in for | 


a totally different selection; we must look 


deeper into these characters ; we must pene- | 


trate to—to—why, of course, they all have 
got hearts, Selina.” 

“ Physically, that is so, my love, or they 
would not be alive.” 

“Here, give me the book, Miss Marsh. 
Take pen and paper, and write to my dicta- 
tion. I open at heading One, here I see 
‘Authors.’ Surely authors are great; they 
are supposed to be our teachers; where 
would you and I be without books, Selina ? 
We must respect the authors. First of all 
comes Mr. Danvers ; he is fifty, he has a bald 


forehead, and a penetrating eye; he writes 
caustic articles in The Monday. The Mon- 
day is a powerful journal. I will win Mr. 
Danvers round. Enter his name first on our 
new list, Selina. Next comes poor Tom 
Jellet ; he writes funny little bits for Satire. 
I’m afraid he would scarcely do, the breath 
of ridicule would be fatal to our cause ; with 
a pang I resign Tom Jellet, for I am much 
attached to him. Next, Mrs. Witherby; she 
scribbles through two three-volume novels 





every year. I never saw anything particular 
‘in her novels, they only glanced at a subject, 
| there was a sparkle on the surface, but no 
| depth ; she would snub me, I won’t have her. 
| Here is that nice and gentle Miss Kelly ; she 

writes little, but what she does give to the 
| world is good. Put her down, Selina, put her 
down; also Margaret Fay and Jane Hope and 
Henry Thompson. The rest of our authors I 
fear we must consign to the position of chaff 
amongst the wheat. How many authors 
have we secured, Selina ?” 

“T count seven, my dear; but really, 
Margaret, really this is a most extraordinary 
arrangement. I fear your eccentricity is 
carrying you too far.” 

“Now, my good soul, there is no use in 
your commenting on my eccentricity ; it is 
what I particularly pride myself on, and J 
call it originality. Now to proceed, painters 
come next, don’t they ?” 

“Yes, Margaret.” 

Margaret began to read aloud— 

“Dent, Allthop, Marshall, Parkes, I won’t 
have one of them. Mr. Moon paints sea-pieces 
gracefully, but they don’t move me. Miss 

Ravenshaw promises to be great in depicting 

London society. What has London society 
to say to a cave in the wild highlands of 
| Donegal? Oh! Selina, Iam puzzled by my 
painters.” 

“There is Mr. Elliott, my love; you 
know, that very reserved and shy man of six- 
and-thirty. At your assemblies he generally 
comes and talks to me, dear; he has spoken 
of himself as a failure, but don’t you remem- 
ber last year at the Academy his picture 
made rather a success ?” 

“ Right, Selina, right ; he painted a ragged 
boy biting a crust, a ragged girl a little way 
off was looking on wistfully, and a mongrel 
dog was begging for a morsel. Of course 
of course, the boy was greedy, but a true 
street gamin, and I shan't forget in a hurry 
the pathos in the eyes of both girl and dog. 
Enter Mr. Elliott on our list, for if we can 
move him in the cause of Hibernia, we shall 
do well.” 
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“Oh! Margaret, you are not going to take 
up those dreadful wild Irish ?” 

“Hush, Selina; from a certain moment 
yesterday the Irish became sacred to me. 
And now, oh, ye poets! I possess but four, 
Randall, Bretland, Carter, and Olliver. 
My fair boy, Olliver, has latent genius, but 
the others! Oh! Selina, let me whisper it 
in your ear, the others are—bosh. Now we 
enter the ranks of society. Mrs. Jermyn is 
very ambitious, she would do anything to 
make a sensation, to forward a movement in 
which her own name might appear. Un- 
charitable of me to speak of her so, but she 
has her uses ; put her down, Selina, put her 
down. Lady Conway is no good. Until 
Isabel and Julia are married, there is no 
hope of her thinking of anything else. Once 
upon a time she looked with favour upon 
Arundel—a false hope, Lady Conway, a false 
hope. Don’t let Isabel and Julia waste their 
young affections on that benighted and be- 
fooled individual. Oh! Selina, this task 
wearies me ; how are we proceeding ?” 

“Slowly, my love; you have about two 
hundred and fifty more names to go 
through.” 

“Good gracious! and is it not awful to 
find most of my wheat chaff ? But let us pro- 
ceed, kind and patient Miss Marsh.” 

The two ladies worked hard until lunch- 





time, and the next day, on conning over the | 


results of their labour, discovered that they 
had made a list of about seventy persons, all 
of whom, as Margaret declared, were to 
become centres to promote her reform. 

“ Now then, Selina,” she exclaimed, “we 
must send out our invitations.” 

Miss Marsh opened silently a drawer, 
where Miss Ellerslee’s “At home” cards 
were kept. 

“What date, dear?” she asked, placing 
one before her and preparing to fill it up. 








“Put them back into their drawer, Se- 
lina,” exclaimed the young mistress of Ivy 
Bank; “put them back, and let them lie 
with their faces hidden ; they are not wanted 
to-day. Do you suppose I am preparing for 
one of my ordinary evenings ? By no means. 
That being the case, an ordinary invitation 
will not suit my purpose at all. Selina, 
place before you my thickest and best cream- 
coloured paper. Now write to my dicta- 
tion.” 

“Dear Lady Parker (a handle to one’s 
name is of use on these occasions, Selina, 
and Lady Parker, as we remarked yesterday, 
is widely known in the fashionable world. 
As an omen for our success, my model note 
shall be written to her, and you shall copy 
for the others. Proceed then). 


“DEAR LADY PARKER,— 

“On the 28th of January, I pro- 
pose to ask a few of my most intimate and 
best friends to meet at Ivy Bank. My doors 
will be flung open to receive my chosen 
allies at nine o’clock on the evening of that 
day. Pray keep it disengaged and come to 
me for the occasion. A formal invitation 
would not explain my meaning, and you will 
forgive the Margaret whom you have been 
sometimes pleased to call both romantic 
and eccentric—when she tells you that she 
asks you to meet her on the 28th of January, 
to announce to you and to some other chosen 
friends, the all-potent, all-important fact that 
she has found her mission. 

“Yours sincerely, 

“MARGARET HENRIETTA ELLERSLEE.” 


This letter, with variations to suit each 
individual addressed, was written over seventy 
times by the patient and enduring Selina. 

“We have done well,” said the young 
mistress of Ivy Bank joyfully. 
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A SUNDAY STORM. 


rP.HE Sabbath morn arose on shining wings, 
Shaking the pearl-drops from its plumage bright ; 
Pouring a flood of joy on earthly things, 
As from the womb it came of passing night ; 
An angel bearing trumpet-words of peace— 
For sighing, gladness, and from toil, release. 


A glorious halo circled its fair brow, 
Of soft autumnal light, which radiant shone 
As if but just emerged where seraphs bow 
Within the precincts of th’ eternal throne ;— 
So pure, so calm, so holy was the day, 
The soul forgot its prison-house of clay. 


A stillness lay upon the waveless air— 

More fraught with music than the tuneful voice 
Or brazen tongue, when the melodious pair 

In sweet concerted harmony rejoice— 
Pervading all things with its sacred leaven, 
Till earth impregnate seemed to be with heaven. 


Such was the morn, until meridian height, 

By day’s great king, was brilliantly attained ; 
When lo! a stormy demon, robed in might, 

Rose from the east with hosts by darkness chained ; 
Fierce, gloomy legions, which athwart the sky, 
Soon spread themselves in sombre panoply. 


Down from the battle-field’s aérial ground 

Torrents of blood uncoloured drenched the world ; 
The fiery, hissing serpents swept around, 

And terror’s bolts were rumbling ’midst them hurled ; 
Confusion more confused than chaos seethed, 
A roaring cauldron, startling all that breathed. 


The rooks, amazed, fled homeward through the strife, 
O’ertaken by an unexpected night ; 

The cattle, frightened almost out of life, 
Trembled amid the elemental fight ; 

And timid birds a shelter sought in vain 

From crashing thunders and impetuous rain. 


Forth from the hallowed presence of their Prince, 
Whose reign is peace, His faithful people came, 
Full of that holy joy the saints evince 
When they have sought communion in His name. 
To them it was as if the temple’s gate 
Divided heaven from Satan’s hellish state. 


So close in this uncertain sphere are found 

The good and ill; life hand in hand with death ; 
Thorns thickest where the roses most abound ; 

A song and wail borne on one fleeting breath ; 
Light nursed by gloom ; peace wedded unto war ; 
Night’s sable steeds in bright Aurora's car. 

JOHN T. BEER. 


























DEATH AND LOVE. 





OVE willed that Death should occupy the 


SF abs ive PEEL I 


house— 


Not hostilely—but like a generous foe 


Who, guest perforce, inflicts no needless throe, 


2 


And scorns to jest, and gibe, and hold carouse. 
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And when the leaves were tender on the boughs, 
And white the maytree shone, and thick like snow, 
Death entered softly where Love bade him go, 


Obedient to the suzerain of his vows. 


And unto one whom worldly strife perplexed, 


Whom sickness grieved and care made tremulous, 





The foeman, pitying, brought the boon of peace. 
“Or e’er these things his soul have greatly vexed,” 
(Death spake, benign, compassionating us), 


“The Master hath ordained that they shall cease.” 

















White lilac, sweetest may, exotics white, 
(Gifts of dear hearts) made beautiful the gloom, 
And breathed of blessedness to us on whom 


Had fallen regret and longing infinite. 


Yet still we wept. Till One arrayed in light, 
Magnifical, more sweet than may in bloom, 
More white than lilies, filled the darkened room, 


And, through our tears, beamed glorious on our sight. 


““My liegeman, Death, I sent to take him home, 
For Death is kind, and life laborious, 


The way is difficult, the travail sore. 


“Now Death and he are gone—but I am come”— 
(Love spake, benign, compassionating us), 
“And, lo, with you am I for evermore.” 


E. R. CHAPMAN. 
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THE IMPOTENT WOMAN. 


By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


“ And he was teaching in one of the synagogues on the sabbath day. And, behold, a woman who had a spirit of 
infirmity eighteen years; and she was bent together, and could in no wise unbend herself. And when Jesus saw her, 
he called her, and said to her, Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity. And he laid his hands upon her; and 
immediately she was made straight and glorified God. And the ruler of the synagogue, being moved with indignation 
because Jesus had healed on the sabbath, answered, and said to the multitude, There are six days in which men ought to 
work ; in them, therefore, come and be healed, and not on the day of the sabbath. But the Lord answered him and said, 
Ye hypocrites, doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall and lead him away to watering? 
And ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, to have been 
loosed from this bond on the day of the sabbath? And, as he said these things, all his adversaries were put to shame ; and 
all the multitude rejoiced for all the glorious things that were done by him.”—Luke xiii, 10—17. 

HAT is a very familiar, yet very pathetic, | which would help us to endure them. They 
story. It is one of those “simple | smite and derange the nervous centres which 
annals of the poor” which at once lay hold | are the very seat of life, and which lie nearest 
on the popular heart. And, no doubt, the | to the mental powers, which seem indeed to 
figure of that poor impotent woman, labour- | be the immediate links of connection between 
ing wearily and painfully through the crowded | the body and the soul. To bear these bravely 
streets to the synagogue, and there crouching | is to be brave indeed. And we have one or 
in her accustomed seat, her wan drawn face | two hints that this poor impotent woman 
bent downward to the ground, has often | did bear her burden bravely, albeit it was 
engaged our thoughts and touched our hearts. so heavy that, under its pressure, she was so 
None the less, however, we may have missed | “ bent together” that “she could in no wise 
the significance and pathos of some of the | unbend herself.” 
phrases in which her story is couched. Some| “She could in no wise wnbend,” or 
of these are singularly suggestive, and, as we | straighten herself. Then she had tried— 
meditate on them, they disclose one charac- tried in many ways, although all had failed. 
teristic touch after another, until we gain a| She was no passive fretful invalid—so the 
tolerably complete conception of the woman | phrase seems to imply—giving place to her 
whom Jesus loosed from the chain which had | infirmity meekly and without a struggle. 
so long bound and crippled her. | Her bondage was not a willing bondage. She 

Thus, for instance, the opening phrase of | was not of those who brood over and magnify 
the narrative is significant of much. She is | the symptoms of disease, making no effort to 
described—and described by a learned physi- | shake it off, but rather priding themselves 
cian who was apt to weigh his words—as “a | on the variety and uniqueness of the suffer- 

woman who had a spirit of infirmity ;” not | ings they parade. She had taxed her natural 
simply an infirmity, but @ spirit of infirmity. | energy to resist the encroachments of her 
Now that does not mean that she was of a disorder ; she had employed the resources of 
weak or infirm spirit ; for, as we shall see, | art to check and alleviate them; she had 
she was of a most brave and patient temper ;| refused to give up any activity of mind or 
and patience implies even greater strength | body of which she was yet capable. 

than courage. The phrase denotes, rather,| For, observe that, though crippled and 
that her disease had no merely physical | emaciated by her long agony, with as hand- 
origin ; that it was one of those subtle and | some an excuse for keeping home and bed 





mysterious derangements of the nervous sys- 
tem before which medical science still stands 
helpless and abashed : that it was one of those 
inward inexplicable maladies whose origin 
was psychical (mental) rather than physical ; 
which, because it took its rise in the spirit, 
and not in the flesh, the medical science of 
antiquity attributed to the influence of an 
alien spirit of more than mortal power. Even 
St. Paul, you will remember, held the crip- 
pling infirmity, or the mortal agony, which he 
could only compare to “a stake in his flesh,” 
to be “a messenger of Satan sent to buffet 
him,” as, in some sense, no doubt it was. 

Of all maladies these are the hardest to 
bear. They sap the very foundations of 
health. They rob us of the very strength 


as heart of woman could desire, she habit- 
ually went to the synagogue on the sabbath. 
Habitually, for on the day we meet her there, 
she had no special motive for going ; she had 
not come to look for Jesus the Healer, and to 
ask His help. ‘Jesus saw her, and called 
her to Him.” She was there simply because 
it was her cus#om to go ; because the worship 
was a solace to her troubled heart; because 
this effort to reach the synagogue and share 
| its teaching and worship was one of the 
|forms in which she fought against the ad- 
vances of her malady. From many of the 
activities and pleasures of life, from many 
| modes of serving God and her neighbour, 
| she was quite shut out by her infirmity ; but 
| what she could do, she did, and, verily, she 
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had herreward. She met One who could lift | 
her up. In the synagogue, on the sabbath, 
“she was made straight, and glorified God.” 

Another significant touch is our Lord’s | 
recognition of “this woman” as “a daughter | 
of Abraham.” He does not mean simply 
that she was a Jewess; to most of the Jews 
He denied the title of sons and daughters of 
Abraham, on the ground that they did not | 
share the faith of “ the father of the faithful,” 
but her claim He admits ; it is He Himself 
who confers the title upon her. And hence, 
we may fairly conclude that she was one of 
the faithful few who waited for the sal- 
vation of Israel, and who, while they waited, | 
were walking in all the ordinances and com- 
mandments blameless. Hence, Christ calls 
her to Him ; does not leave her to seek Him | 
out and to sue for His grace; does not, as | 
He did with so many, hold her off for a 
while with words which seemed to repel, but 
were really intended to quicken faith and 
stimulate desire. In her, faith and the desire 
for spiritual good were both present and 
strong. And, therefore, He calls this true 
daughter of Abraham to Him, lays healing 
hands upon her, and bestows an unsought 
benediction. 

There is still one other phrase which we 
need to note and emphasise. No sooner had 
the healing words been spoken, the healing 
work done, than the ruler of the synagogue, 
filled with indignation but not daring to vent 
it on Christ, turns to the people and rebukes 
them for coming to be healed on the sabbath. 
In His answer to the indignant ruler—a 
genuine specimen of the Pharisees, and there- 
fore addressed as their representative 
Christ pleads the claim of this daughter of 
Abraham, “whom Satan hath bound, /o, these 
eighteen years /” 

Now, in reading the Gospels, we often | 
have to observe how perfectly Jesus knew | 
what was in man and needed not that any | 
should testify unto Him. How, for example, 
He saw in Simon Barjona the hidden Kephas, 
in “the son of the timid gentle dove” the 
steadfast “ rock ” on which he would build His 
church ; how He looked on Nathanael and 
saw, beneath the outward appearance, the 
inward man of the heart, the Israelite indeed 
in whom there was no guile, though in | 
his father Jacob there had been so much; 
how He looked on Iscariot, and forthwith 
knew who it was that should betray Him ; 
how, in short, He read men’s histories in 
their faces, and in their past histories hints 
and omens of their future. And here also 
we may find a trace of this divine insight, or | 
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this gift of divination. He looks on the im- 
potent woman and knows that for eighteen 


| years she has brooked a cruel bondage to 


weakness and pain. The scene suggested by 
the ejaculation which breaks His rebuke of 
the austere and hide-bound ruler is this: 
Christ turns to the angry Pharisee and ar- 
gues that love is the fulfilling of the law, that 
to do a kindness is to keep the sabbath. 
“Even on the sabbath,” He argues, “ you 
lead away your ox or ass to the water-troughs, 
and you do well in thus satisfying their 
needs. But ought not this woman, whose 
need is so much greater—ought not this 
daughter of Abraham whom Satan has bound” 
—and here He pauses, turns to the woman, 
peruses her worn patient face, reads on it the 
traces of an eighteen years’ conflict with the 
spirit of infirmity ; and, pointing to her bent 
face and form, as to a book in which much 
strange matter might be read, He resumes: 
“whom Satan has bound, lo,” behold! look 
there and you will see the imprints of the 
weary years—“these eighteen years, be loosed 
from this bond on the sabbath day ?” 

It is very wonderful to think of the 
stories those Divine eyes must have read, in 
the countenances on which they fell; stories 
of hidden vice and secret sin, as when 
he looked on the accusing Pharisees and 
bade him that was without sin fling the first 
stone: stories, too, of hidden self-denial 
and secret acts of patient faith and love, as 
when he looked on the poor widow who, out 
of her penury, cast all that she had into the 
Temple chest. And it is not less wonderful 
to think of the stories those Eyes, which 
still go to and fro through all the earth, must 
read on all our faces the secret sins, the 
hidden vices; the hidden charities, too, let us 
hope, and the secret agonies of our struggle 
with evil. The comfort—the great comfort 
for us and for all is, that the Eyes, which 
are keen and searching as a flame of fire, are 
also full of tenderness and grace. In the 
face of the impotent woman the Master saw 
the signs, not only of an infirmity of eighteen 
years, but also of an eighteen years’ conflict 
with her infirmity. He knew that, against 
her will and despite her struggles, she had 
been tied and bound as the ox or the ass is 
chained to its stall, with no merciful hand to 


| loose the chain, and to lead her away to the 


healing waters; and as He looked on her 
and read her pitiful story, His heart was 
smitten with an infinite ruth, so that He 
could no longer contain Himself, but called 
her to Him and, with one gracious word, 
snapped the chain which had galled her so 
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long, and set her free. Nor will He, we may 
be very sure, be less equitable or less merci- 
ful in His reading, His interpretation, of the 
stories which time has written on our faces 
or graven on our hearts. He will remember 
our infirmities, and the force of our tempta- 
tions, and make large allowance for them all. 
He will pass by no line which speaks of con- 
flict, even though it do not also speak of 
victory ; and, in His grace, He will put a 
value on all our poor struggles and endea- 
vours which will fill us with grateful wonder 
and surprise. 

1. Now this impotent woman may fairly 
be taken as a type of character to which 
we, or many of us, answer—and answer 
much more closely than, for example, to that 
of the Prodigal Son. For, if we have inherited 
a soul naturally Christian, or have had a 
pious nurture and training, or if, under the 
mask of our insensibility or our indifference 
to religion, the grace of God has wrought on 
our hearts in secret and inscrutable ways, 
we probably have not broken into open 
rebellion or flagrant vice and wasted our 
patrimony in riotous living; we much more 
nearly resemble this faithful daughter of 
faithful Abraham. For her misfortune was 
not that she was a contented slave in wil- 
ling submission to an evil power, but that 
she was held in a grievous bondage, in- 
somuch that, try how she would, she could 
in no wise lift herself up into straightness 
and health. And we may not be, most of us 
probably are not, of those who rejoice in 
iniquity, or of those who have resigned 
themselves to a bondage they never hope to 
escape. We may not be very strong against 
temptation, indeed, nor do we profess to be 
very wise or very good; but we love truth, 
we honour goodness, we try to do our duty. 
And yet, despite all our efforts after truth 
and goodness, there is “a spirit of infirmity ” 
in us, an incompetency to do the good we 
would ; a subtle mysterious malady whose 
origin is in the will, a malady inscrutable to 
human eyes, immedicable by human art. 

In different men it takes different forms, 
discloses itself in different symptoms. My 
infirmity shows itself in one way, yours in 
another ; mine succumbs to one class of temp- 
tations, yours to another class. But we have 
each “his own lust,” his cleaving and beset- 
ting sin, his private and peculiar inability to 
abstain from evil and todo well. And what- 
ever form this infirmity assumes, we are 
sorrowfully aware that it has one common 
feature in us all; it bows us downward, it 
bends us together, so that we cannot in any 





wise lift up ourselves to the straightness, the 
rightness, to which we aspire. It sets our 
affections on earthly things when we would 
fain fix them on heavenly things. It ob- 
trudes worldly and selfish cares and. aims on 
our most devotional hours, and mars with its 
sceptical suggestions the peace we should 
enjoy in our Father’s presence, the trust we 
should repose in our Father’s care. It lowers 
our highest resolves, and frustrates our best 
purposes and desires. We can never be sure 
of ourselves for it, never be sure that we shall 
be true to our most intimate convictions, to 
the aims we most fondly cherish. 

This bondage is, indeed, the constant 
theme of our confessions and prayers. To 
the new better life in us it is natural to look 
and grow upward; it is only by the remain- 
ing power of our old evil life that this upward 
tendency of the soul is thwarted and reversed. 
And often we hate our chain, we long and 
pray to be loosed from it. We groan, being 
burdened. We are in heaviness through 
manifold temptations. We loathe the in- 
firmity to which nevertheless we yield. We 
try to shake off the yoke, to stand erect, to 
do the good we would, to become what we 
fain would be. But we cannot in any wise 
lift up ourselves; and, after many futile 
endeavours, we acknowledge that, though 
the will to do good is present, the power to 
perform we find not. 

There is but One who can make us straight. 
The Healer of the impotent woman can heal 
us. We must go to Him, we must get Him 
to say, and to say again and again, as often 
as we need to hear it, ‘“ Thou art loosed from 
thine infirmity.” And He will say it; for 
what else is He our Saviour? will repeat it 
if we ask Him, and listen for His voice, and 
use the grace which He imparts, striving by 
the aid of His Spirit against the spirit of our 
infirmity. 

Let this, then, be the first lesson we learn 
from our narrative, that only Christ, only 
the strong Son of God, can redeem us from 
the weakness which mars our service; but 
that He will do it if we let Him. 

2. We may alsolearn why He often delays 
His help. The impotent woman was left in 
her bondage for eighteen weary sorrowful 
years. A true daughter of faithful Abraham, 
we may be sure that she often added prayer 
to her endeavours to unbend herself, to lift 
herself up. And this blending of supplica- 
tion with endeavour is the very kind of 
prayer which God most delights to answer. 
Yet no answering voice is heard, no eye 
pities, no arm saves. She is left in the 
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accumulating miseries of her conflict and her 
captivity, while the tardy days of all those 
years drag their slow length along. Think 
of it!—think of it, and confess how much 
sooner your faith would have failed, your 
patience have given out. But she does not 
distrust God, nor cease to come before Him. 


All her appointed time she waits, and wor- | 


ships while she waits; and not in vain. We 
cannot tell what secret stores of strength and 
good were vouchsafed her, what discipline of 
perfection, as the years slowly passed away. 
Possibly she had not borne her burden 
patiently at first. Perhaps it was only as the 


years went by, and through the discipline | 


and teaching they brought, that she rose to 
the faith and earned the style and title of 
“a daughter of Abraham.” But however 
that may have been, it was well that she 
waited. Little as we know of her, we can see 
that it was well she had to wait so long. 
For now she finds deliverance, not only from 
the bonds of the flesh, but also from the 
bonds of the law ; she finds not healing only, 
but salvation. In her physician she beholds 
the Messias. Loosed from her infirmity, she 
is also made free of the kingdom of heaven. 
She has seen the Lord’s Christ, and can 
either live or die in peace. 

And it is often thus with us. God often 
delays to grant us the help we ask and need, 
that He may develop faith in us by trial, that 
He may let patience have her perfect work, 
that out of weakness we may be made strong 
by conflict, and prayer, and endeavour ; and, 
last and best of all, that when we are thus 
prepared for His coming, He may bring us a 
good beyond our hopes, and bestow on us a 
blessing greater than we could once ask or 
receive. Let experience speak. Talk with 
any of the good who have been long and 
sorely tried ; and with one voice they will 
confess that, had deliverance come earlier 
than it did, they might have missed its most 
precious fruit. And let their experience 
assure you that if you also trust in the Lord 
and wait patiently for Him, He will give you 
the desire of your heart. 

3. Finally, we may learn, when we are 
exercised by these kind delays, where and 
when to look for the Divine appearing. We 
shall find Christ, as the impotent woman 
found Him, in the synagogue, on the sab- 
bath ; or, to translate the phrase into modern 
terms of speech, we shall find Him amid the 
sanctities of worship, when the soul has 
learned to rest in Him. 


Speak with those who have most deeply | trust, love and charity, hope and gratitude. 


| tasted of His goodness, who know most of 
| His power and compassion, and they will tell 
| you that they have never been so near to Him, 
| never had so clear an insight into His ways, 
| never risen into so intimate a communion 
| with His spirit, never so heartily consented 
| to His will, as when they have joined in His 
worship and, upborne on the wings of a 
|common sympathy, have come before Him 
in congregation with their fellows. They 
will tell you that they have never found the 
light that is in them burn so low, never been 
in such danger of slipping into a habit of 
indifference to the eternal realities which are 
the very salt of life, never been so oppressed 
| by the spirit of their infirmity, as when they 
abstained from public worship, and their 
| foot has forgotten the way to the House of 
|God. And does not your own experience 
|confirm this? Have you not found that 
you are never so alive to the claims of truth 
and duty, charity and righteousness, as 
when, in the sanctuary, you have taken part 
in the worship of those who, at least for the 
time, were of one heart and one mind with 
yourselves ? Have you not discovered that 
you are never so indifferent to them, never 
in such danger of contracting a habit of 
indifference, as when week after week has 
passed and you have had no thoughts but 
your own to occupy your mind, no prayers 
but those which you have framed for your- 
selves and offered by yourselves? If you 
would find Christ, then, and be saved from 
your infirmities ; if you would penetrate the 
mystery of human life, and receive strength 
to endure its perplexities, and sorrows, and 
cares, seek Him in His House, among those 
whose hearts are tried as yours are tried, 
whose sympathy will lighten your grief, 
whose supplications will lend new force to 
your prayers, whose thanksgivings will swell 
the volume of your praise. 

The whole meaning, function, value of 
the Christian Sabbath and worship may 
indeed be inferred from this simple story. 
All that they do for us may be summed up 
in this: they lift us up, they loosen us from 
our infirmity, they constrain us to glorify 
God. Weary of the burden of our care, 
fretting at the chain which binds us to the 
weak halting flesh, ashamed of the low and 
petty rate at which we live, we come hoping, 
expecting, to meet our Father, our Friend, 
our Saviour. For a little space we are at 
rest. Our cold and thankless hearts are 
touched with new emotions of penitence and 
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RAPHAEL AND HIS BIBLE CARTOONS. 


By MARY HARRISON. 


I. 
[| Spetecy pap place as an artist in the 


world is not due so much to the artistic 
truth and power of his lines and colours, nor 
so much even to the spiritual beauty of the 
conceptions he has conveyed to the canvas, 


as it is to the fact that he is greatest of all | 


who have interpreted in picture the incidents 


of the Gospel of Jesus Christ with sacred | 


matter-of-fact vividness. Raphael is not the 
treasure of the painter alone, he is the trea- 
sure of the pious world ; even the imagina- 
tions of childhood are moved by him. Few 
are the Christians who have not at some time 
in life sat at his feet and praised his name. 

Long before Raphael’s day painters had 
given to the world, scene by scene, the Bible 
story, but their fixed idea of religion made 
their figures artificial in shape and counte- 
nance. Their prophets and apostles all wear 
a sanctimonious look ; they have the aspect of 
men rather ill, and who move about slowly, 
gravely, silently, as if they wished their ail- 
ment to be observed. They fancy that they 
are good, and their saintliness is after the 
fashion of fasting friars. They have a fixed 
gaze as of going about the world but being 
above seeing it, and thinking of another, 
and steadily dreaming of it with their 
open unseeing eyes. Their walk, attitude, 
look, all is cramped and awkward, and quite 
different from our own. They do not seem 
to have any friends, nor any capacity for 
things about them. They are not men of 
like passions with their race, nor have they 
any sense of time and life. They give us 
the idea that religion is a peculiarity, rather 
to be endured and avoided, save as perchance 
a preventive of possibly greater miseries in 
the future awaiting those who have not got 
it ; certainly not desirable for the sake of de- 
veloping healthy, dignifying, and blessed 
manhood. 

But in the pictures of Raphael is revealed 
an order of sentiment quite different from 
this. Few men who would not like his 
Madonnas for sister or wife,—his Christs as 
their friend. All his apostles wear an honest 
human look, and we should not have been 
afraid to buy fish of them, or surprised that | 
their fathers found them useful in mending | 
nets and hoisting sails. Their worship of | 
their Master is not a crouching and cowering. 
It is spontaneous, single-eyed adoration. | 


When they stand motionless they are not | 


| dominated by an idea that they are apostles, 
'nor by anything altogether foreign to ordi- 
nary mortals. “Their eyes can Tangh and 
weep ; they have souls in them ; they enjoy 
life and move about in it without any trace 
of an idea that they are observed, noticing 
the things and persons about them. All 
their faces wear the expression of a real 
| character, not an assumed one. They enter 
into their business in straightforward ways, 
| and are earnest to get it done. 

| There are no two types of character in the 
world more entirely different from each other 
than the apostles of the cartoons and the 
apostles dreaming, crouching, and creeping 
round about the Christ the medizval painters 
conceived. And this diversity is not one of 
mere sentiment alone ; it is more than that 
of false and true: it is full of corresponding 
practical power. More forcibly than we can 
conceive do pictures impress on us the cha- 
racter of our religion ; from childhood up- 
wards they can make Christianity seem 
either an insult to manhood or an enviable 
glorification of it. There is no sin in art so 
deadly as the sin of portraying the influence 
of Jesus on his surroundings as something to 
be derided or feared by an erect manhood. 
All things, from the deepest foundation- 
ideas of our faith to its minutest details of 
practical life, are perverted and blighted by 
such art; and at its touch every inducement 
to piety disappears, at least to strong and 
healthy minds. 

A pictorial Bible will probsbly contain 
most of the cartoons to which we are about 
to refer. 

As from the Galilee shore, let us now 
stand and look at the cartoon, “‘ The Miracu- 
lous Draught of Fishes.” At once the heart 
feels as near to the picture as the eye. That 
little breadth of sea between us and the 
scene is not as if it were an ocean of either 
time or space, for the actors are not strangers 
and foreigners by whom our poor nature is 
despised or ignored: there is nothing be- 
tween us; we understand it all. There is a 
great catch of fish, part of it is got in and 

part of it is being got in. The effects of the 
| haul are everywhere. The water-birds on 
the land are exulting in their anticipated 
share of it ; they are measuring it with their 
eyes ; it is coming. There are two boats: 

lone is full of fish to the brim, and in that 
are three men, one kneeling in misery, be- 
wilderment, and entreaty ; another is stand- 
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ing behind him overflowing with amazement If it were so this scene would be naturally 


and gratitude. They are both addressing the 
third man, who is seated, and looking at the 
kneeling neighbour with a calmness and dig- 
nity in Him which betrays the cause of all 
this scene. In contrast with the rest, the 
sentiment in Him seems strange to you. If 
any idea of Jesus has ever entered your head, 


though you may be quite in ignorance of | 


any such event as this having ever happened 
in His life, you at once suspect that you must 
be looking on Him of whom you have heard. 
He has another and more beautiful way of 
considering what has happened than any of 
the people you are familiar with. And if 
you know all about the story, you do not 
ask which is Jesus, though you only see Him 


almost from behind. The emotions those two | 
are feeling make the difference between them | 


and that Divine repose to which they are 
appealing immense and mysterious. 

Whilst those men are clearly appealing to 
Jesus as the cause of this unusual and mar- 
vellous haul, they have as clearly got past 
the haul. You cannot, if you try, imagine 
that they are giving thanks for it ; they have 
forgotten it utterly. Of,their share of the fish 
someare leaping back into the seaor what they 
like—the fish are not in their thoughts. An 
effect has been produced on them far greater 
than the strain of their nets or the success 
of their endeavours. They have become 
aware of a difference between themselves and 
that benefactor of theirs, in which the bene- 
faction even is lost, and which is bending and 
bowing down the soul of them. One it has 
brought to his knees in prayer ; that man is 
really at worship. We need the Gospels 
only to tell us what he is saying. He is 
pensive, he is miserable. There is no trace 
on his face of his thinking about past mer- 
cies or future mercies; he has the fixed 
gaze of one suing for mercy, it might almost 
be for his life. The attitude, the look have 
a whole-souled sorrow in them ; something 
has been newly terribly bred in him. What 
does it mean ? 

The moment which Raphael has seized is 
when Peter (for that is Peter upon his knees) 
prays, “ Leave me, O Lord, for I am a sinful 
man.” He is seeming to himself unworthy, 
utterly unworthy of such a presence and 
friendship. 

* From Raphael’s contemplation of the whole 
of the life of Jesus, as he prepared for his 
cartoons, possibly he had fallen into Peter's 
mood ; had, like Peter, been humbled to a 
deep sense of unworthiness. There are 


other indications of the likelihood of this. 








the first to impress him, and as a matter of 
fact, it is the first of his series. 

Behind the boat, in which the event 
centres in Peter’s freshened sense of worth- 
lessness and Andrew’s amazed awe, there is 
another boat in which are Zebedee and his 
two sons, busy with the yet ungotten catch. 
With Zebedee are James and John. On 
them no effect has been produced as yet, 
save that which is seen in straining muscles 
as they eagerly bend to their still submerged 
weighty net; the father is keeping the 
boat right. So it ever has been, one event 
happens to all; but only to one is it the 
touch of God. Of four apostles, only one is 
prostrate. 

The drawing is perfect, say artists. But 
its marvel is its spiritual interpretation. Its 
perfectness as a drawing is disturbed by the 
size of the boats, about which some carping 
souls who assume to themselves the title of 
critics—which is another name for bees that 
are all sting—have been mirthful if not 
scornful. Anybody can see that; but rightly 
understood, the whole is a transformation 
of Gospel spirit into a vivid scene of life. 

In the second cartoon Raphael lingers with 
the idea of man’s unworthiness. It is Peter’s 
commission to feed Christ’s sheep, called, 
unhappily, the “Charge of Peter.” Here 
the scene is laid by the same sacred waters, 
and | Peter is again upon his knees. This 
time all the eleven are there—Judas Iscariot 
is dead and his place has not yet been filled. 
But it is to Peter, the kneeling penitent, that 
Jesus is committing the feeding of the flock 
of God. 

The picture is a poem. On the right 
stands Jesus, newly arisen from the dead. 
He is “showing Himself,” as John describes 
His bearing, and in no other way could that 
delicate descriptive touch of the evangelist’s 
have been so splendidly rendered as it is in 
the attitude of Jesus. He is clearly wanting 
to be seen, as some dear friend who has sur- 
prised us with his visit, and a moment stands 
in our open door to “show himself,” to our 
bewilderment, till our surprise has given 
place to welcome and joy. 

One is at once struck with the transcendent 
difference between Jesus and His followers. 
Seas and continents could not separate as do 
those few feet of grassy turf between the 
troubled worldly-minded, yet good, earnest 
eleven and Him on whom they look. Yet 
in spite of that measureless distance, there is 
no picture in the world which represents the 
whole aspect of the Good Shepherd with His 
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“little flock” so perfectly. He is turning 
round to them, as if going before them, and 
it is as if they were following after and hear- 
ing His voice. Distance there is, yet it is 
He who gives His life for them. He is 
made to have stronger bends of interest in 
them than they have in Him. In the out- 
goings of their souls they seem to have 
everything to learn about Him. In the out- 
going of His, He seems to have nothing to | 
learn about them: He knows them and loves 
them altogether. The whole company is 
standing in an elongated group across the 
picture, and it is all animated with a startled 


“Peter and John healing the Lame Man,” 
in which, in a building highly picturesque and 
ornate, admirably calculated to impress the 
imagination by its combination of material 
pomp and human misery, Peter is exhibit- 
ing the spirit and power of union with Jesus, 
The groundwork of the scene is full of the 
massive wreathed columns, which he has ima- 
gined as the architecture of the Beautiful Gate, 
throwing into strong relief the glory of the 
Nazarene—which is one glory, the glory of 
the celestial—and the glory of beautiful gates 
and splendour of material temples—which is 
another glory, the glory of the terrestrial. 





curiosity—the favourite sheep venturing 


slowly to the front, “believing not for joy;” | 


then follow the most timid, doubting, and 
lastly the most doubting of all, with an 
almost stranger-like expression. But the 
closest up is just that disciple to whom 
Jesus’ moral nature has been most truly and 
terribly a judgment-seat ; he it is who dares 
to approach most near, yet he it is who will 
not stand, who kneels and worships. He 
has answered the thrice repeated question 
and unloaded himself of an awful anguish, 
and now as if he had got still nearer and 
holier insight into Jesus and hope for self, 
he is for once peaceful and still, with an 
awful calm, thinking neither of the place he 
is in nor of anything that is going on about 
him. He is listening with still astonishment 
and almost transfiguring thankfulness to the 
words of Jesus: “ Feed my lambs.” 

In this cartoon the figure of Jesus alone is 
by Raphael’s own hand, the rest of the con- 
ception was executed by other hands, under 
his control. 

Behind the figure of Jesus is seen a flock 
of sheep, and in the hand of Peter is the 
symbolic key, which is out of harmony with 
the picture; but Raphael was, it must be 
remembered, painting for the Popes, for their 
own private chapel, too ; and in putting this 
mark on his picture he only did what every 
Christian preacher does in every sermon he 
preaches—show of what sect he is; and, 
after all, the mark had a fitness to the man, 
though not to the event. 

I cannot but think it both significant and 
daring that Raphael in work for the private 
chapel of the Popes should have at the out- 
set, and so closely, associated the keenest 
sense of personal sin with the head of the 
Roman Church, and in his first and second car- 
toon have pictured him with a fixed gaze on 
Christ, the one fountain and remedy for it. 

As if he would crown the course of the 
lowliest humility, his next cartoon is of 


Silver and gold, it is said, overlaid all the 
gates of the temple save one, and perhaps 
inlaid their pillars, as they certainly filled 
the treasury of its priests. And here is the 
head of the Church, with the most precious of 
heavenly gifts, the poorest, the most powerful 
in the place—“ Silver and gold have I none.” 
Two of the pillars come so as to divide the pic- 
ture in the foreground into three equal parts. 
In the central space is “the lame man,” a 
wretched spectacle, who has been “laid ” 
there and has now, at Peter’s command, 
fixed his expectant beggar’s eyes on himself 
and John. He sits on the pavement of the 
gateway, and leans back against a column. 
You doubt at once whether Raphael ever 
painted that face, it is such a satire on beg- 
gars, and a proof that faith is not needed 
as a condition of healing. We have hardly 
glanced at another beggar, who is making his 
slow, sad way upon his knees, leaning upon 
a staff, before we are aware of the work of 
another hand. Pose, spirit, look, all alike 
reveal the work of a kindlier soul. This is 
Raphael’s. The beggar at Peter’s feet is not 
his, nor is it after his heart. Its expression 
is quite unknown to anything he ever did, 
though the work as a whole is a repetition of 
his own figures, and according to his own 
design. 

The subtle suggestiveness of the treatment 
is most remarkable. Spectators need not be 
told to look on the apostles, they cannot 
help looking on them, and we have hardly 
looked before we become aware of a peculiar 
impression they have produced. We see 
something ; but not because our éyés are 
open ; something quite unknown to our bodily 
senses. It is pleasant; it is solemnising and 
wonderful; and we continue to look as if 
they might explain it to us; which they 
do the moment they disclose their master’s 
name, Jesus Christ of Nazareth. They are 
possessed with Him. In each of the other 
cartoons Jesus is visibly present, here He is 
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not present ; and yet somehow He seems pre- 
sent : we have the feel of Him in the apostles 
there. Trace the John here from that muscu- 
lar figure in the boat of the first cartoon strain- 
ing at the net, throughhim whoisthe foremost 
but one of the flock wearing a surprised and 
anxious expression, up to this John, standing 


beyond that seated beggar. He is thinking 
of the man that is there at his feet, but 
more is he thinking of one who is absent in 
heaven. The same order of sentiment is 
shown in Peter. His first figure in that 
boat there among the fishes is agitated, and 
far distant from that soul before which he 
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bends. His second by the sea, though still 
kneeling, has another manner of considering 
Jesus in it. Every rag of his dress tells of 
less distance, more tender and intimate un- 
derstanding of Him. But here, though 
standing upright, he is fuller of worship ; 
his habit is quite different. He is do- 








minated by the splendours of his invisible 
Lord. There, in that calm, strong, kindly 
figure, Jesus is manifesting himself, but not: 
unto the world: it is to Peter. Jesus is 
clearly there. It seems as if a pillar must 
hide him out of our sight ; that is all, That 
is what we feel as we look at Peter; this 
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is the mysterious impression to be ex- 
plained. 

The souls of the rest of the figures all 
tell the tale of their own relation to the 
event. Some are lightly passing, not under- 
standing, not giving themselves time to un- 
derstand ; others have had their attention 
arrested, and some are feeling what we feel 
as present in the apostles. They wear a 
kind of look we so well understand that we 
feel about the inner circle of which these are 
a part, they will be converted on the day of 
Pentecost ; and so should we have been had 
we been there. We all need but to know of 
this Jesus to fall under His mysterious and 
beautiful power. The faces of a soldier, an- 
other beggar and a woman by him, all wear a 
deep, heavenly expression, which is explained 
at once when we remember there standeth 
one amongst them whose mere name may be 
unknown but whose power is felt in these 
strange, awaking ways. 

But the task of exposition is endless. 
Raphael has created lives, each with a life’s 
manifold meanings ; looks and attitudes re- 
vealing them so that those who gaze with 
observing eyes cannot but see them, until 
the figures speak and act their part. The 
scene lives ; time is no more; nineteen cen- 
turies ago is now; we stand between the 
Ascension and Pentecost and thrill with 
what is in the air about these people in the 
Beautiful Gate, feeling the near coming of 
the tongues of fire and the power by which 
five thousand begin to move towards heaven. 

The interest of this cartoon as. reflecting 
the mind of Raphael, is chiefly that of rela- 
tion to the series of scenes he chose for his 
representation of the head of the pontiff’s 
church. Beginning with the profoundest 
of all, the apostle’s sense of sin, it ended in 
his consecrating the beauties of the temple 
to the service of a beggar. And these 
pictures were chosen to fill the spaces right 
opposite to the official seat of the pontiff in 
the hour of his worship. They are unhap- 
pily no longer there, and are now only exhi- 
bited one day a year in the portico of St. 
Peter’s when pope and cardinals go humbly 
to celebrate the festival of Corpus Christi. 

With this third cartoon we leave Peter in 
mercy and turn to Peter in judgment. With 
whatever design the transition may have been 
made it is wholly painful. Peter is shown ex- 
ercising penal judgment on the sin of lying, 
which Jesus never did, which He never came 
to do. It is the death of Ananias. For a mo- 
ment we are more perplexed by the selection 
of the theme of this fourth cartoon than we 





can express. We are struck at once with the 
Christless aspect of it. No two pictures could 
in their spiritual suggestion more totally differ 
from one another than this and its predeces- 
sor. And this difference becomes still more 
strikingly apparent as we compare the mate- 
rials of the pictures themselves. The former 
event happens in surroundings of the most 
un-Christlike splendour, with persons who 
merely happen to be passing for its figures ; 
and it is before the Pentecost. The second 
is in just the kind of place in which most of 
Christ’s life was lived ; the new-born children 
of God are by appointment there ; they are 
engaged in a twofold act which is at once 
the great fruit and witness of Christ in them. 
On one side are converts consecrating all that 
they have to the treasury of their Lord ; and 
on the other side are the Lord’s needy poor 
bearing it away to their homes. There is 
all the splendid life of the new-born Church 
of Jesus in its first fresh activities ; yet the 
very name of Jesus seems unknown, His 
spirit is forgotten, left behind, banished. All 
things, from the event itself to the founda- 
tions of the character of everybody surround- 
ing it, are changed, and every indication of 
the spirit at the Beautiful Gate has disap- 
peared and the cause is clear. Firstly, the 
event itself is like nothing whatsoever in the 
whole life of Jesus of Nazareth—a man 
is struck dead for a lie! One death alone 
for sin was there in the life of Jesus, and 
that, His own. One judgment alone was 
there upon treachery, and that  self-in- 
flicted, to end the maddening’ regret it had 
brought. There is no event in the life of 
Jesus like this. Two works could not be 
more infinitely separated than this deed 
wrought on Ananias and any one which was 
anywhere wrought by the Lord. He came 
not for judgment, not to kill. 

Then, again, the aspect of the company is 
that of mere men of the world, not of new- 
born converts to Jesus. A man has fallen 
down, he is sick, faint, dying ; but of all this 
company not a man, not even a woman moves 
to his help. They are all looking on with 
horror, which they are expressing wonderfully 
well. Barnabas and his wife are kneeling, 
and are full, not of holy sorrow or shame at 
their neighbour’s sin and fearful fate, but 
act as if they wished it to be understood 
that they had nothing to do with it. Shocked 
at the lie, their righteousness is that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. Some of the com- 
pany are standing and keeping a few yards 
away in attitudes and looks all utterly strange 
to “the mind which was in Christ Jesus.” 
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It seems as if the Holy Ghost only moved 


each other than the death of Ananias and 


people on the one side to give surplus bed- | 


ding and trinkets, and to carry it off where 
it was needed on the other, that is all. 

And the apostles up on their raised plat- 
form—now their judgment-seat—are motion- 
less, with fixed gaze which cares for neither 
that man in the calamity nor that wretchedly 


the scenes of awful splendour when Jesus 
poured out His wrath. Save in the moral 
world, the meaning of it was unknown. Its 


' victims went home to their hypocritical, 


unfeeling spectacle which his near neighbours | 


on the floor where he has fallen and is dying 
are presenting. There is neither indignation, 
nor horror, nor pity, nor woe revealed in them; 
they are considering the affair from the stand- 
point of a lie—one lie—a horrible lie ; and 
are executing divine justice upon a man for 
telling it. They are little, mean, false, petri- 


fied men, and ought to stand for a council of | 


the rulers of the Jews and their chief priests 
who, in their official capacity, are just wit- 
nessing a doomed man being strangled in 
the back yard of their court, who is after- 
wards to be pitched into the Gehenna fire 
for a further indignity. 

The event, the company, the apostles, 


all are strange to the Holy Ghost, incon- | 


sistent with it; and every face wears a denial 
that it has so much as heard of the Holy 


Ghost. A thunderbolt seems to have fallen 
among them and put all Christ-likeness to 
flight. 


Yet is all this the triumph of Raphael: 
he understands the Gospel. The man who 
will have the wicked servant slain before his 


eyes must have ridden himself of Jesus, and | 
surrounded by marble pillars and pavements, 


left behind and forgotten alike His spirit and 
His commands, and we have scarcely looked 
at this fourth cartoon before we 
painfully aware of all this. 
sentiment it reveals with vivid curiosity, as 
that with which we looked on the scene at 
the Beautiful Gate; but the name, Jesus of 
Nazareth, will not now explain it to us: it 
does not even occur to us, much less are 
we on the qui vive for His appearance from 
behind some hiding figure. He does not 
seem to be there, not a single individual 
who is there feels Him; nor can all the 
suggestions of that marvellous charity which 
is visible ; the new brotherhood of man; the 
grand inspirations of the higher social life 
come down from heaven, change the effect of 
this, even in the most insignificant degree. 
There is no love, and the whole effect is as of 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 

Not that Jesus was incapable of anger; He 
was often angry. His anger rose to a ma- 
jestic terribleness with which thundering, 
trembling Sinai was not terrible. But no 
two things are more entirely different from 


become | 


We look for the | 





robbing, murderous life in Jerusalem’s city, 
to their mirthful supper, and their thornless 
bed. Alas! every indication of the wrath 
of Jesus is absent here ; the disciples are in 
unknown characters; their new nature has 
disappeared. No Pentecost follows this, nor 
are there any indications of your being in its 
neighbourhood. Since the Beautiful Gate, 
and the two beggars, and that woman and 
the soldier, all such hints of future things 
have disappeared. 

The fifth cartoon is “The Conversion of 
Sergius Paulus.” Here again, the absence of 
any bit of Christ seems conspicuous. To this 
the eye brings with it lingering memories of 
the first, the second, and the third cartoons, 
as it carries the memories of home into a 
country of strangers. You lack any bond of 
interest ; you have everything to learn. It is 
full of the same spirit as the last, yet nothing 
else is the same. The good work of that was 
a poor, bare upper room, with an extempo- 
rised timber barrier in it to serve the apostles 
for the charity work they had to do. Now 
we are ina sumptuous palace. The simple 
platform on which the apostles received gifts 
and gave them away again, has given place 
to a throne of a deputy of Cesar. Where 
Peter stood, now sits a Roman Governor 


and the fine forms of attendant lictors. We 
have finished, too, with Peter, and we are 
now in the presence of Paul. He is reason- 
ing before the Governor, and in his reason- 
ings is withstood by a wicked man whom he 
has struck blind for his wickedness; and 
there he is. You need not be told that the 
poor fellow was not born blind, he has clearly 
only just become so. He could not be the 
beggar who cried out, “Jesus, thou Son of 
David, have mercy on me!” That man had 
become used to his terrible affliction ; this 
man has the aspect of one to whom the 
sensation is startling, perplexing, dreadful ; 
what can this mean? He feels out with his 
arms as if for something to tell him. On the 
opposite side of the picture, standing with his 
back to us, is Paul, his hand of judgment 
stretched towards his wicked victim. In the 
centre, seen between these two and beyond 
them, is Sergius Paulus, who starts with 
surprise. The arguments of Paul may have 
been ignored, but the argument of that 
blindness prevails. With thrown open arms, 
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with one foot set forward firmly upon the 
marble floor of his dais, with his figure 
thrown back, and motionless, he sits with 
gaze fixed on the cursed man. Behind Paul 
stands Mark ; and beyond them and nearer 
to the Governor stand the lictors. On the 
other side of the picture, and behind the 
blinded man, stand court acquaintances of his, 
for he dwelt with the Governor ; and to them 
his wife turns and appeals for help and re- 
dress for what Paul has done ; pointing over 
the poor, groping husband at the offender as 
if she were heart-broken at his wickedness. 
But the heathen courtiers see no reason to 
interfere, and seem to answer her, that 
this proves Paul to be sent of God. Away, 
beyond the blind man, and at the Governor's 
right hand, stands up against the pillared 
wall the Governor's friend, who joins in the 
argument for Paul. He has evidently hit 
the way of Roman reasoning—he has made 
“Christian” mean a dangerous enemy. One 
man alone in the crowd seems too wholly 
human to see any argument whatsoever 
in the event but of pity. He goes close to 
the unhappy man, bends towards him, looks 
at the newly-made blind face. He is sur- 
prised into compassion ; all his movements 
seem to say, “ Would that he could restore 
that lost sight! but is it lost?” He has no 
thought of the power of Paul, no fear that, for 
his avowed sympathy, Paul may do to him as 
hehas donetothat manthere. Heisabsorbed, 
more even than the man’s wife, in one over- 
whelming, horrible, compassionate thought, 
“ Alas! he’s blind!” He vaguely suggests, 
if anybody does in this dreary scene, the 
Jesus who came not to strike the seeing 
blind, but to open blind men’s eyes. But 
more even than that solitary ray of com- 
passion, is that unhappy man on whom it is 
bestowed, suggestive of the blessed Name. 
Those outstretched hands seem to be feeling 
after Him, if haply they may find Him. 
Paul has told Sergius Paulus the story of 
Jesus. The blind man has heard him; and 
though there still rings in his ears the denun- 
ciation of Paul, and in his memory the just- 
ness of its every word, yet he knows some- 
thing which softens his trouble. It was the 
hand of the Lord that was upon him, the 
Jesus of whom he had heard Paul speak, 
the opener of the eyes of the blind! His 
malady was but “for a season.” He wears 
the look of an already born penitence ; his 
darkness is opening up with hope; he has 
the aspect of a man who would be led to the 
healer, towards whom he is slowly moving— 
groping with his hands, feeling his way with 





his feet, like a blind man of the Gospels. 
The blindness is sudden, but it is accom- 
panied with a sentiment expressed upon his 
face more beautiful than any sorcerer ever 
knew. The night is far spent; the silver 
hands of the morning are feeling after the 
day. His story cannot be completed without 
that Jesus whom he is already beginning to 
see with his eyes closed. 

We have hardly space to treat the sponta- 
taneous homage which the amazed and 
grateful heathen would offer to Paul and 
Barnabas, portrayed in the cartoon, “The 
Sacrificing at’ Lystra.” It is an extemporised 
festival to the gods of whom, at their proper 
worship, they have suddenly woke up to feel 
they have hitherto been only dreaming. On 
the one side of the picture is a crowd just 
arriving in front of the house where the two 
apostles who have startled them into these 
rites are staying, every face wearing an eager 
and resolved expression. Two pensive old 
priests have arrived before the crowd, and 
are standing, grave and motionless, just be- 
yond an ox with its bowed head held to the 
ground, which is about to go down under 
the blow of the sacrificial axe. There is a 
man also with a ram. In the distance just 
beyond the uplifted weapon and the celebrat- 
ing priests is seen the image of the patron 
god of the city, Jupiter, before whom, 
save for these living gods which have come 
down in the likeness of men, the sacrifice 
would have been offered. The axe will fall, 
the crowd will cheer, and the two little 
perfunctory temple boys who stand just in 
the front of the sacrifice, will do their part. 
One with his book ready open, will say the 
appointed prayer he has often said before 
as the sacrifice falls in front of the accustomed 
image, and one will pipe with that little 
pipe already waiting on his lips. Paul and 
Barnabas have just started at the com- 
motion, and rushing through the doorway 
of their lodging, by attitude and voice are 
crying out against it all. The priests are 
not yet moved ; the crowd, misunderstanding 
the apostles, welcome them with increased 
excitement ; the man with the axe has his 
back to them, and is still intent on his 
blow: there is but a second between the ox 
and death. It is a young man who first 
understands the apostles and would arrest 
the fatal stroke. His tenderness has per- 
ceived the apostles’ meaning and the crowd’s 
blunder before there has been time to under- 
stand the words that are being spoken. He 
has instantly the feel of Paul’s horror in 
him, reaches out from the crowd, and by 
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arm, soul, and voice would stop the axe- 
man’s blow. 

The cause of all this devotion was that Paul 
had made a townsman they knew, who had 
been lame all his life long, to stand and leap 
and walk. He is there with the unmistakable 
and unfeigned gratitude he feels, in his-walk, 
his attitude, his face. An old man who has 
clearly known this man from his birth bends 
to look at his healed limb, with an ex- 
pression of mingled incredulity and joy. 
Two other faces are turned to catch a glance 
at the cure which has given them a new idea 
of whom to worship, and which had set in mo- 
tion through their city the feel that the gods 
had come down. The people had said so, not 
in the Greek but in the native tongue, of 
which the apostles were ignorant. Hence their 
startled surprise at this exhibition of temple 
heathen festivities at their door, hence the 
people’s confirmed belief intheir divinity, anda 
spontaneous joy in sacrifice probably quite un- 
known in the ordinary worship. Those official 
priests suggest this, for it is the people who 
come beforethe apostles’ presence with thanks- 
giving and who really bring an offering. 

The next day the forbidden crowd of 
enthusiasts gave place to bigots who hurried in 
noisy uproar to mob the apostles. The city 
which would one day sacrifice to the wonder- 
workers, the next day turns and rends them. 
Jews have come from Antioch and Iconium. 
The word “Jew” means enemy to Christ. 
A few faces already appear at the back of 
the crowd which tell what will be on the 
morrow, and by whom thechange will bemade. 





The last of the cartoons is “Paul preach- 
ing at Athens,” for which we have no space. 

For the mere lover of the pretty, Raphael’s 
cartoons are far too like the real events they 
portray. Those events would have pre- 
sented nothing to the hunter after effects. 
Raphael studied to reproduce a fact. He 
knew less of manners and customs than 
some of the soulless commonplace painters of 
modern times. Of “the letter” that killeth 
he had all that the limited discoveries of his 
times afforded to him, but of “the spirit” 
which quickens, he had a baptism from 
heaven. And whether the architecture and 
costumes of his illustrations are always such 
as were actually true to the event or not, in 
all of them we feel like setting our foot down 
in the kingdom of God. 

The student of the cartoons must remem- 
ber that they were designed within the rigid 
limitations imposed by their being prepared 
for the looms of Bernard van Orley at Arras, 
who had to work and weave them into 
tapestries. The cartoons themselves have 
had a romantic history. Until Rubens saw 
them at the factory at Arras they were little 
regarded ; he induced Charles I. to purchase 
them. Cromwell afterwards bought them 
for the nation. Charles IT. offered them for 
money to Louis XIV. ; fortunately the pro- 
posalof Charles was frustrated. Until recently 
they were in Hampton Court, and now they 
may be seen at the Kensington Museum, 
where possibly these unworthy experiences 
of one of their admirers may not be without 
service to the May visitors to London. 





MOONIATTA. 
aA Story of Mission Vife. 
By MRS. MILNE-RAE, Avtuor or ‘‘ Morac,” ‘‘ HartieicH Towers,” Erc. 


III. 
“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

BRIGHT-EYED baby boy came at length 

to gladden Gopal’s home, and to engross 

his mother’s attention. Moona’s maternal joy 
and pride was, however, somewhat tempered, 
when she remembered that her precious one 
had come into the world without any of the 
ceremonies which she considered ought to 
have attended his birth. No honey from a 
golden spoon had been his portion during 
the first hour of his existence, no butter be- 
smeared his tiny forehead, no priest con- 
sulted the horoscope on his behalf. True, 
Gopal, with the first tears glistening in his 
eyes which Moona had ever seen there, | 


_ knelt by his side, and prayed that their son 


might grow up good, and truthful, and pure 
—a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
When the child was about a month old, 
Gopal explained to his wife that it would be 
a great happiness to him, and a real means 
of blessing to their infant, that he should be 
baptized. Moona vehemently remonstrated, 
but he reasoned with her, saying, firmly 
though gently, that it was his duty to dedi- 
cate his child to the true God, and make him 
a member of the visible Church of Christ. 
It was a sorrowful day for the young heathen 
mother when, one bright Sunday morning, 
her little son was taken to the Mission 
Church to be baptized. 
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Moona almost expected that her little son 
would get ill after the performance of the 
Christian rite; but, on the contrary, he 
throve amazingly, and grew a very fine boy, 
the joy and pride of his parents. The young 
wife began to get accustomed to her wedded 
home, and to think that it was a far happier 
arrangement that husbands and wives should 
have an abode of their own, rather than the 
rules for them laid down by her religion. 
Her regret for the absence of the daily cere- 
monies grew less as her child began to fill 
her time and thoughts. 

3ut when their little son was about three 
years old, a great sorrow befell Gopal and 
Moona. The bright, joyous child sickened, 
and after a few days’ illness was taken from 
them. ‘Together the poor sad-hearted father 
and mother mingled their tears over their 
lost one. Many of their neighbours, on 
hearing of their bereavement, came with 
well-meant efforts to comfort them during 
the sad hours which followed. Then Gopal 
had to go back to his work, but it was with 
a slower step and a heavier heart than be- 
fore that he betook himself to his usual 
employment. The great sorrow told visibly 
on his strong frame ; and his acquaintances, 
in discussing their neighbour's bereavement 
in their after talks, expressed themselves 
quite sure that Gopal felt his loss much more 
keenly than his cold, proud heathen wife. 
But Gopal, with eyes more penetrating as 
well as kind, knew differently. 

During the previous months Mooniatta had 
been unconsciously slipping into the better 
habits of the native Christians round her. 


She had never been taught to sew, but it was | 


wonderful how she contrived to make neat 
little garments for her child. Her quick eyes 
were ready to perceive all the tidier house- 
hold arrangements in the homes round her, 
than had been in vogue even in the two 
wealthy heathen houses with which she had 
been familiar. General gracefulness of out- 
line and harmonious colouring is never want- 
ing in the dress of an Eastern woman: but 
there was a certain trimness of attire among 
the native Christian women, which Mooniatta 
had been half-consciously copying, and which 
gratified her husband as a symptom of in- 
creased interest in his new friends. 

But all these ameliorations were cast aside 
by the young wife in her sore trouble. It 
seemed, indeed, instinct with her to have re- 
course to all the symbols of woe common to 
her caste. Fasting and dishevelled, she sat 
for days on the cold bricks with the old look 
of apathy intensified on her face, looking as 





forlorn and hopeless as it was possible for 
any human being to do. Without divine 
comfort, and bereft of her earthly joy and 
pride, where could she turn? The young 
mother had loved her child with an unselfish 
love, and it was from this strong, pure flame 
that her heavenly Father was to light the 
first spark of faith and trust in Himself. 

It happened one day, as Moona sat in 
her dejected mood, that a new visitor 
came to see her. Mrs. Faithfull was the 
widow of a missionary. Her desire for the 
good of the women of India induced her to 
remain in the country after her husband’s 
death. She had opened a boarding-school 
for native Christian girls at a time when 
there was urgent need of such a home, and 
was peculiarly well suited to the work she 
had undertaken. It, however, filled her 
hands, and she had little or no time for visit- 
ing the many Hindu homes in Pennore, which 
would have been gladdened and blessed by 
her presence. Having happened to hear of 
Mooniatta’s great grief, she made an effort at 
the earliest opportunity to go to her house. 
She was the first European lady with whom 
the Hindu girl had ever talked. 

Perhaps it was a peculiarly persuasive 
gentleness in Mrs. Faithfull’s manner that 
inclined Mooniatta to listen to her words. 
It must be confessed that she had turned 
a literally deaf ear to the worthy native 
women who had sought to comfort her ; 
wrapping her head in her draperies, and 
maintaining what they considered an obsti- 





full’s words were simple and few, but they 
were well chosen, and came from a heart 
brimful of love and pity. She did not intro- 
duce the subject of Moona’s sad loss till the 
young mother herself, in whom there seemed 
to rise a sudden desire to lay bare her sorrow 
to the good lady, pointed to the little empty 
hammock, which still hung in the corner of 
the room, where it was wont to be. 

“Tt is empty, ammah,” she said in a low 
tone. “He has gone—my life—my pride! 
The gods have taken him to punish me. 
They are angry, you see. Oh, why did they 
not take me too? I might have been able to 
take care of my boy. Oh, where have they 
taken him?” And Moona wrung her hands 
in agony as the hot tears fell. 

After a little pause Mrs. Faithfull bent 
down and said softly, “ Listen to me, my 
dear. I know where he is ; I can tell you.” 

With a silent, questioning glance Moona 
| looked up. 
| “Your little boy has a safer, softer bed 


| nate and ungrateful silence. Mrs. Faith- 
| 
| 
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to-day than you could ever have given him. 


He rests in the arms of the Lord Jesus 


Christ, in the happy home in His kingdom.” | 


“He is safe and happy!” dreamily mur- 
mured Moona; but the words seemed to be- 
come more real to her as she repeated them, 
and she looked eagerly into Mrs. Faithfull’s 
face as she asked, “Do you know this? You 


said you did. Are you quite sure that this | 


Son of God—my husband has told me about 
Him—that He has taken my little son to be 
only good and kind to him ?” 

“Quite sure,” said Mrs. Faithfull, with a 
sweet, soothing smile, “for He has said so. 
If you would like to listen I can tell you a 
little about Him.” 

When Mrs. Faithfull, in her simple narra- 
tion, came to that memorable scene which 


has made glad the hearts of countless mothers, | 
Moona exclaimed, ‘He really took them in | 
His arms! He blessed those little children, | 


and was good to them! Oh, then, perhaps 
He really has taken my little boy! I think 


I will pray to Him, and ask Him to lead me | 


to His happy land,” cried the girl, with 
eager clasped hands and sparkling eyes. 
“Gopal often tried to tell me about Him, 
but I would not listen. I think I hated Him; 
and yet you say He loved my little one all 
the time. Oh, at last I will worship Him! 
He will be my one God now.” 

Gradually Mrs. Faithfull disclosed to 
Moona’s now prepared heart the way of sal- 
vation. With patient love she pointed out 
to her the burden of sin, the need of pardon; 
and sent yet another pilgrim forth on her 
heavenward path. 

3ut Mooniatta required still much help 
and counsel in things secular as well as sacred, 
which Mrs. Faithfull’s other duties made it 
impossible for her to give. The foundation 
had been laid ; but there was still much to 
be done before the young Indian wife could 
share the many-sided benefits which the 
gospel of Christ has brought to her sex. 

‘“* Mooniatta’s is only one of many epi- 
sodes,” she wrote in a letter home, “ which 


makes me desire more than ever the presence | 


among us here of some—of many—who 
would find their hands full enough, if only 
their hearts were full too. I donot think 
they need, of necessity, be ‘ Sisters,’ though 
there are some vows which I should like to 
know that they had taken in the silence of 
their hearts. ‘The streets of the city and 
the houses of the sick,’ as St. Vincent says, 
‘shall be your cloisters; hired rooms your 
cells; your chapel shall be the mission- 
church ; obedience shall be your solitude ; 


the fear of God your grating; and a strict 
| and holy modesty your only veil.’ 

“T must, to be quite practical,” continued 
Mrs. Faithfull, “explain that my ideal 
zenana worker ought, if possible, to have 
youth as well as health on her side when she 
buckles on her armour for this Indian land. 
Little, too, can be done for either Hindu or 
Mahommedan women without familiar pos- 
session of the vernaculars; and it seems im- 
possible to acquire these well after youth is 
past, as it is well known the linguistic powers 
decay as life goes on. 

“Let her be—my ‘not impossible she, — 
young, beautiful, witty, rich and noble it may 
be, provided the fusion of these gifts and 
graces go to mould a cup—and if it be a 
lovely one, surely all the better—to carry 
water—the water of life—to thousands of 
down-trodden perishing ones—some young, 
beautiful, rich as any—but who are sunk in 
dreariness, ignorance, and apathy for want 
of a hand to save. 

“Let her come resolved not to get dis- 
couraged with the first breath of ill-success, 
not even with the blast of present adversity, 
not ready to be persuaded to turn from the 
road which she came to tread, dark and 
thorny though it may be at times, to enter 
| on any other path that seems more alluring 
| to the eye of sense. 
| “Let her be faithful—faithful as the noble 
| Roman women were of old, who led thé 
‘vanguard of that mighty host’ that helped 
to conquer the Western world for the King 
of kings. 

“Let her believe, above all things, that 
| her work and cause is the work and the cause 
| of God. 
| “To such a one I think I can promise the 

best kind of success; to her I can say that 
| she will not regret having cast in her lot 
| with this ancient and famous land. 

| ‘My dim eyes may not see her 








my dear 
| ideal zenana worker—but well I should like 
| to clasp her hand and to say to her :— 


“ ¢ Now in thy youth beseech of Him, 

| Who giveth, upbraiding not, 

| That His light in thy heart become not dim 

| Nor His love be unforgot ; 

| And thy God in thy darkest days shall be 
Greenness and beauty and strength unto thee.’ ” 


* * * * * 
| We regret to say that the letter of Mrs. 

Faithfull, from which we have quoted, was 
| returned from the Dead Letter Office. It is 
| again sent across the sea on its quest, in the 
| hope that, at last, it may meet with a re- 
| sponse from some of the ladies of Britain. 








MAY FLOWERS. 





LL the land is bright around us, If their voices can but reach us, 

Smiling Spring at last hath found us, | Just one lesson will they teach us— 
And with fresh delights hath crowned us, _| Just one sermon will they preach us— 

Making hearts and voices gay : Let us heed the words they say ! 
As with kisses past all number | “‘ Mortals, are ye heavy-hearted, 
Mothers break their darlings’ slumber, | Mourning over joys departed ? 
Spring the land with flow’rs doth cumber— | Follow thoughts of wisdom started 

Wakes the earth with buds of May. By the snowy blooms of May! 
Though the snows of Winter hid them, by Faint not, though the way be weary — 
Though the biting hoar-frosts chid them, Fail not, though the day be dreary— 
Though the wild March winds forbade them, | Let your spirits still be cheery 

Still the blossoms had their way : | Though the stormy skies be grey ; 
Opposition proved but madness ; | For a future is before you, 
Nought could check the flow’rets’ gladness | Which to gladness shall restore you, 
When the land—once wrapped in sadness— | And shall pleasures shower o’er you 

Blushed beneath its veil of May. Countless as the buds of May! 
Whilst the Winter seemed unending, “ Though the Winter frosts lie hoary, 
Stern the thorn-trees stood, unbending, Though your lives have lost their glory 
Neither grace nor sweetness lending— Like an oft-repeated story, 

Saddened by the year’s decay : Though this world has had its day, 
But there dawned a glad to-morrow— Still within those heavenly places, 
Spring returned to soothe their sorrow ; Where the angels veil their faces, 
Youth and beauty did they borrow Ye shall find new gifts, new graces, 

From the snowy blooms of May. Sweeter than the blooms of May. 


“By the clear and crystal River, 

Of eternal peace the giver, 

Where the leaves of healing quiver, 
Where the changeless Yea is Yea 

Ye shall walk in dazzling lightness 

Crowned with crowns of golden brightness, 

Clad in robes of perfect whiteness 


Fairer than the snowy May.” 


ELLEN THORNEYCROfT FOWLER, 




















“Smiling Spring at last hath found us.’ 
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A MONTH’S PRISON NOTES. 
By rue Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, M.A., onz or tHe Cuaprains or H.M. Prisons. 


NO that the approaching abolition of 

Clerkenwell prison makes it probable 
that I shall speedily beregretting my Farrer 
almost as much as the prisoners hope for 
theirs, one of the many things in my mind 
is the wish that I had had time to keep a 
private as well as an official diary, and to 
have noted down from day to day such inci- 
dents or observations as might have been 
useful in many ways hereafter. As George 
Herbert, the quaint and wise Christian poet, 
says, “ Adventure not all thy learning in one 
bottom, but divide it equally between thy 
memory and thy note-books.” True, I have 
kept for nine years notes of all cases of at- 


tempted suicide, which are between three | 


and four hundred a year, and of all other 
cases specially commended to my notice 
by the magistrates ; true, also, that I have a 
large note-book full of statistics and all sorts 


of curious subjects coming to my notice in | 


prison ; true, also, that my memory is reten- 
tive ; but yet a daily record of things of in- 
terest would have been useful. During the 
month of August last I therefore endeavoured 
to make such a daily record as may show the 
varied nature of the work, and may teach 
those who are not connected officially with 


prison work in what direction their interces- | 


sions and kindly thoughts and actions may 
tend. 

August 1 (Saturday).—Forty-one males and 
ten females admitted yesterday. Thursdays 
and Fridays are our lightest days, because 
money runs short towards the end of the 
week ; therefore there is less drinking ; there- 
fore there is less crime. Compare the re- 
ceptions on July 20 (a Monday), which were 
sixty-nine males and twenty-two females. 
Or take Monday receptions throughout July, 
they amounted to 244 males and 60 females, 
against 155 males and 28 females on the Fri- 
days in the same month. 

Of the ten females eight were for my no- 
tice, two being Roman Catholics. Of the 
eight three were over sixty years of age and 
threemore were over forty. This is an unusual 
proportion of the elderly and old, the worst 
decade being that from twenty to thirty. 
Several of these ought to have gone into the 
workhouse instead of muddling on in a state 
of semi-starvation. But for many reasons, 
some good and some bad, they not only 
dread the workhouse but in many instances 
prefer prison to it, even after an experience 
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| of both institutions. One woman on my list 
has attempted suicide from fear of having to 
enter the workhouse, and even now repeats 
| her threat of suicide if it is evident that she 
| will have to go in. 

Five prisoners have gone up this morning 
| for re-examination on a charge of attempting 
| suicide, leaving thirteen behind on the same 
|charge. I have had fifty-four such cases in 
July, forty-three in June, and forty-one in 
| May. Crime is estival, for there is more in- 
| temperance in the summer than in the winter. 
| My cases of attempting suicide in January 
were only twenty-eight, in February eighteen, 
and in March twenty-seven. 

A respectable man is charged with “loiter- 
ing,” which means in this instance that at 
| 6 A.M. he went to four or five suburban villas 

pretending to be ill, and getting spirits for 
his complaint at each. 

I go in the afternoon to a Workhouse In- 
| firmary to visit poor Annie P. When about 
| a year ago the magistrate reproached her for 
| having been four hundred times convicted 
| she was very angry, for she was sure it was 
not much more than three hundred times she 

had been taken up for drunkenness or offences 
arising out of it. How thankful I am she 
will die sober and penitent according to her 
light! She tells me her lungs are gone, and 
that last night she was interrupted seven 
| times by violent coughing when trying to say 
her prayers. She thought “God could pre- 
| vent this if He liked ; why does He not?” 
|and then the thought came, “It is sent to 
teach me to persevere.” Here is more than 
a spark in the smoking flax. 

August 2.—An old Brahmin who speaks 
|no word of English is remanded for causing 
|a disturbance by objecting to the annoyance 
| of street-boys. His caste overcomes his hun- 

ger, and he will not take any food from us 
except milk, which he pours into his hands 
and drinks. I write to the Asiatic Home in 
| Limehouse, and find he has strayed from 
| thence, and will be taken care of there on 
| discharge. He reminds me of another old 
Indian who eventually died in prison, his 
chief knowledge of English being ‘“ Ninety- 
shix time,” he having been repeatedly con- 
victed of begging. The Asiatic Home sent 
him back to India once, but he promptly re- 
turned. 

Write to a police-court to advise the magis- 

trate to send to Lady Wilson’s Home, in the 
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Uxbridge Road, a girl aged 17, who, having 
been deserted by her parents, has been on 
the streets some four months. She is quite 
illiterate, does not even know the “Our 
Father,” but is quiet, teachable, and very 
thankful for the chance of rescue. 

Advise commitment to an Industrial School 
in the case of a young servant, aged 15, who 
had stolen and lied largely. The young lady 
had made arrangements to go to Australia 
with another girl, but had not thought it 
necessary to consult her mother on such a 
point. She stole in order to make presents 
to her “young man,” with whom she had 
been sweethearting over a year against her 
mother’s wish. The British mother of our 
day, however, is like unto a coachman who 
throws the reins on to the horse’s neck and 
then complains that he cannot control it. 

August 3.—Of nine fresh cases on the fe- 
male side, I find one is 18, one 19, two 20, 
one 21, and the average age of all nine is 
only 25. 

A lad, aged 19, spends four shillings in 
fourpenny ale, and then after midnight runs 
out with his baby, aged 13 months, and tries 
to drown himself and it. His wife was a 
rope-ground girl, and aged 15 at her mar- 
riage. A stalwart, intellectual, and good living 
race is likely to arise from such parentage ! 

The next case to which I come is that of 
a lad of 17 who has attempted suicide. 
How? I got intoa pond. Why? Because 
I wanted to go to sea. This sounds hu- 
morous, but it turns out that he was trying 
to frighten his parents into acquiescence with 
his wishes. It reminded me of conveying a 
party of Oxfordshire peasants to London en 
route for New Zealand. A man pointed out 
the Grand Junction Canal to his wife when- 
ever we crossed it. I asked why? “’Cos 
we shall have to see a sight o’ water, and I 
am breaking her into it like.” 

A rescue-worker complains to me of how 
Bank Holiday upsets girls who have hitherto 
been quiet and contented in Homes. It is 
commonly observed. The memories of drinks 
and “larks” attached to that day will come 
crowding in. 

August 4.—Of sixteen fresh cases on the 
female side two are 14, one 15, one 17. 
Comparatively an aged matron is a girl of 
21, who was married when 16 to a lad aged 
16. Now she has stolen 10s. of his money 
and spent it in getting drunk, then proceeds 
to Waterloo Bridge and makes suicidal de- 
monstrations. She had been drinking from 
10 A.M. to 8 P.M. in anticipation of Bank 
Holiday. 





Clergyman writes about the “loiterer” 
mentioned on August 1, that he is a dipso- 
maniac, and has terrible fits of craving. His 
children are bright and charming ; his wife a 
superior woman, sadly troubled and straitened 
by his habits. ‘Can’t he be placed in some 
Home?” Would that he could, but where 
are the Homes to which poor men or men 
that have impoverished themselves and their 
relations can go? Answer: In sensible 
countries like America and some of our colo- 
nies, but not in England. If you can pay 
three guineas a week you have your choice 
of private establishments in which to loaf 
and grumble; if you haven't, the asylum 
says you are not mad, the prison says you 
are not a criminal, the workhouse says you 
are not a pauper; and so, though you are all 
three in a measure, you remain at home to 
curse and shame your friends. In America 
they could get rid of (for his and their bene- 
fit equally) one who is “only a dipsomaniac” 
as readily as they could one who is only a 
homicidal maniac. 

August 5.—A woman, aged 36, has been 
eight years free, but has suffered five and 
seven years’ penal servitude. She must have 
begun young! She was turned out of doors 
“for cheek” by her stepfather when she was 
15, then fell in with thieves, and got five 
years when 15 for robbing a man of £63 in 
the street. She is not old, but she has out- 
lived the possibility of a schoolgirl being sent 
to penal servitude for her first theft. There 
is such a thing as State-created crime. 

A woman, aged 27, remanded for drun- 
kenness and trying to rescue her husband, 
who was apprehended for -being drunk and 
assaulting the police when they both had 
been “ chucked out ” of a public-curse. They 
had regular work and are in comfortable cir- 
cumstances ; but then one must enjoy Bank 
Holiday. They have had seven children ; 
one is living: of course this has nothing to 
do with their intemperance. 

August 6.—Girl, aged 17, remanded for a 
petty theft from her place, and that I may 
find a Home for her if she promises well. 
Her mother says she is beyond her control, 
runs away from her places, and gets into bad 
company, and that she has never been right 
since she was 10. 

. + . * 

Another girl of the same age and charged 
with a similar offence I sent to another Home. 
Her mother is dead, her father in the work- 
house, and she has been brought up in a 
workhouse school, which quite accounts for 
her dulness and obliquity of moral vision. 
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The huge barrack schools are utter ruin for 
pauper girls in comparison with any other 
system. 

A third girl this morning will go hopefully 
intoa Home. She isonly 18, but has led an | 
immoral life for six months, yet is modest and | 
quiet in manner ; an orphan likewise. 

An ex-prisoner is sent to me by a lady that | 
I may help him. I find in conversation that | 
a man for whom he worked twenty months 
is kindly disposed towards him, and is now 
manager to a large firm. Yet it had never 
occurred to him to call on him! Verily, 
some men’s idea of seeking employment is to 
lie on.their back with their mouth open, ex- 
pecting it to be filled. 

“Do you remember me, sir?” Yes, I did. 
This prisoner, a young clerk who had em- 
bezzled in consequence of his drinking habits, 
and in spite of a wife and two young chil- 
dren, was a boy under me in a good school, 
of good birth, and his uncle an Archdeacon. 

Sent to a refuge M. C., who was discharged 
this morning from Millbank, and came to see 
me. For nine years have I striven to keep 
her straight, and to sixteen Homes have | 
sent her. A perfectly hopeless case of dip- 
somania, I fear; but one must work against 
hope if one cannot work with it. 

August 7.—A young man, crippled, and 
with only one hand, a friendless clerk, is 
helped and taken in by Mr. Wheatley, of the 
St. Giles’s Christian Mission. Trusted on an 
errand with a cheque he absconds. Even- 
tually he gets work at Westminster, and 
plays his employer the same trick. When 
no spark of honesty or of gratitude is dis- 
coverable, what can be done ? 

A. P., mentioned on August 1, died this 
day. I cut this extract from a local paper :— 





| 
| 


“ Dgatu or A Nororious Woman.—The death has 
just taken place in Greenwich Union Infirmary of 
A. P., aged 35, who has been over four hundred 
times charged before the magistrates at Greenwich 
Police Court with drunkenness, but never with 
felony, and has spent the greater part of her life in 
prison. The cause of her death was consumption. 
She was always exceedingly well conducted in 
prison, and shortly before her death sent a letter to 
Mr. Marsham, the magistrate at Greenwich Police 
Court, thanking him for kindnesses and acknowledg- 
ing that her life had been misspent. She had a 
luxuriant head of hair, and on the morning of her 
death presented to Dr. Dixon, the assistant medical 
officer of the infirmary, a lace-bordered sampler, on 
which are artistically worked with her own hair the 
hymn commencing ‘My God, my Father, whilst I 
stray.’ Another beautiful specimen of her hair work 


is in the possession of the Rev. J. W. Horsley, for 
many years chaplain of the Clerkenwell House of 
Detention, and a third is framed in the parlour of 
Mr. James, Old King Street, Deptford. <A. P. had 





received an excellent education, and a bad word 


never escaped her when before the magistrate. On 
one occasion a lady took her to Canada with a view 
to her reformation, but she could never resist intoxi- 
cating drink.” 


August 8.—A country girl, aged 19, im- 
moral and shameless, though only a month 
in London. Admits that sheer laziness and 
dislike to work have brought her to what 
she is. 

August 9.—Five males and one female 
brought in yesterday for attempting suicide. 
But “trade was bad” with us yesterday, for 
only forty men and six women were ad- 
mitted, 

August 10.—An epileptic but enterprising 
footman out of work went to a suburban 
clergyman (rather of the columbarian than 
of the ophidian type) and personated a coun- 
try curate, adding that he knew me, and 
had addressed the prisoners here at my re- 
quest. He officiated several times, reading 
prayers, preaching, assisting at the Holy 
Communion, and at last ventured on a mar- 
riage, which will make penal servitude pos- 
sible. I sent the clergyman’s letter of in- 
quiry straight to Scotland Yard, and in a 
few days the impostor does not lie when he 
says he knows me. 

Rigged out for emigration to Newfound- 
land, where he has friends, an ex-prisoner, 
who finds all avenues closed to him in Eng- 
land, The clothes ancient and modern which 
kind friends send me are invaluable on many 
occasions, only I can’t get rid of a tall white 
hat which one sent. ‘The beautiful retiring 
nature of Bill Sikes shrinks from so con- 
spicuous a badge of virtue. 

August 11.—A young lady with eight 
aliases, and all addresses given found to be 
false, is resigned and martyroid because every 
word of hers is not believed against those of 
others. 

August 12.—I wonder if this flower-girl, 
aged 18, used to sing the popular song, “ We 
are a happy family?” She is in for assault- 
ing her mother with a poker, and has twice 
previously been in for drunkenness: the 
mother is living apart from her husband, 
and has spent ten months out of twelve in 
Millbank doing short terms for drunkenness : 
a younger brother and sister have been sent 
to Industrial Schools. Yet the wonder is 
that any members of some families do right, 
and not that many do wrong. On what a 
pinnacle of virtue, inaccessible to a countess, 
is the daughter of a convict father and gin 
drinking mother who keeps straight ! 

Twice this week have I written to the Re- 
formatory and Refuge Union to set their 
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special officer on children that I find to be 
living in houses of ill-fame, of which the 
denizens or keepers come here. In one case, 
at any rate, there was a clear dereliction of 
duty on the part of the police, who, when 
they apprehended the mother, should have 
rescued the children. 

Fate is the convenient scapegoat of those 
whose “can’t” is a shuffling substitute for 
“won't” or “don’t like.” This man is in for 
theft from a public-curse ; he is badly con- 
sumptive through drinking long and heavily; 
his father died of alcoholic phthisis ; he has 
often tried to abstain, but never for more 
than six weeks; he has been warned by a 
physician at a hospital of how he is commit- 
ting suicide ; but he “supposes it is Fate.” 

August 13.—A damsel, aged 16, only left 
Hampstead Reformatory this spring, after 
being there for five years in consequence of 
following the footsteps of Noah Claypole on 
the kinchin lay. A place was found for her, 
but she must needs run off to a wretched 
mother in Spitalfields, finds some little day- 
place for herself and therein steals. From 
all Reformatories and Industrial Schools 
comes the cry, “If only the lads and lasses 
have no ‘homes’ or ‘friends’ they will 
probably do well.” Feltham, for instance, 
reports that of those who go home 23 per 
cent. are reconvicted, but only five per cent. 
of those otherwise provided for. And the 
worse parents are, and the less notice they 
have taken of their children, the more cer- 
tainly does a violent access of parental affec- 
tion come on them when their children are 
leaving the school or reformatory with a 
capacity for earning money which can be 
liquefied by the parent. 

I met a costermonger outside hawking 
crockery and doing fairly well, having about 
a pound’s worth on his barrow. But when 
he applied to me some months ago he was 
only hesitating between the workhouse and 
a relapse into crime. I should be almost 
wealthy if Boards of Guardians and Convict 
Commissioners would give me the money I 
have saved them by a small but prudent ex- 
penditure in time. 

August 14.—One does not lose the sound 
of Bank Holiday (nor of Derby Day) rapidly 
in prison. A woman in yesterday for being 
drunk and violent, had been a teetotaller for 
nine months up to Bank Holiday. A man who 
attempted suicide after Bank Holiday spent 
in a public-curse, was only yesterday well 
enough to be brought up and remanded. 

August 15.—Only twenty-three men and 
seven females admitted yesterday. Is London 





getting virtuous? No, but these are Thurs- 
day’s offenders, and “it doesn’t run to it” in 
the matter of drink by that time in the 
week. 

Sent to Stonehouse Refuge a case of which 
I have hope, though on paper it sounds bad. 
Thirty-two; divorced, immoral since, dipso- 
maniac; has twice attempted suicide, and 
thrice been in an asylum. But if I am right 


in believing there is good in her yet, Sister 


Jane Mary there is the person above all others 
able to develop it. 

August 16.—Of the last eight persons re- 
manded for attempting suicide, four have 
been Roman Catholics. A most unusual 
proportion, for some definite teaching about 
eschatology is one of the best safeguards 
against suicide. Last month there were only 
five out of fifty-four, though with regard to 
other forms of crime they supply far more 
than their fair proportion. 

August 17.—Kalil Lfatal does not sound 
like an English name. It is not; he is an 
Arab interpreter, who also speaks Turkish, 
French, German, Italian, and English. 
Brought up in an English school in Alexan- 
dria, he says he lost his foot in the bombard- 
ment, and came to England for an artificial 
one. Let us hope he is innocent of the charge 
against him, and will return speedily and in 
peace to Egypt. He says he is innocent, but 
when I caught a young friend in Shoreditch 
with his hand on a bell-pull with which he had 
been annoying a household, he declared, “ It 
wasn’t me, it was the other boys,” and my 
experience here shows me that the size of 
London is largely accounted for by the 
amount of “other boys” that are at large 
while solitary innocents are run in. 

P.S.—At his trial previous convictions 
were proved in addition to his being found 
guilty. 

Of forty-one males admitted on Saturday 
one was 12, one was 14, three were 15, one 
was 16, two were 17, two were 18, one was 
19, and two were 20. Prisons will not be 
obsolete for a year or two. 

Looking back to the admissions during 
May, I see that forty-two males and four 
females were under 16, and one hundred and 
seventeen males and twenty-one females were 
16 and under 21. 

I have always regarded myself as a kind 
of army chaplain, from the number of soldiers 
that come here on one charge or another. 
The departure of the Guard regiments to 
Egypt largely reduced the military element, 
but in each of the two last months there have 
been thirty-seven deserters brought in. 
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Went to see two ex-prisoners now in Great 
College Street Female Refuge. Temper has 
caused both of them to leave several good 
Homes. One gravely tells me that the reason 
for her fury and leaving was that another 
girl told her that among some new slippers 
she thought there would not be a pair small 
enough for her. 

August 18.—Seventy-nine men and eight- 
een women admitted yesterday. Three 
cases of attempted suicide brought in yester- 
day: a middle-aged lodging-house keeper, 
who went to the Thames when drunk; a 
middle-aged man who, being afraid of being 
punished (not for the first time) for assault- 
ing his wife (who was just out for a month 
for being drunk and disorderly), leaped into 
the Thames ; a middle-aged man employed | 
at a Government office, with a wife and chil- 
dren dependent on him, who tried to hang | 
himself from no reason except that Friday | 
drinking made Saturday drinking a necessity. 
But the one thing which Parliament is clear 
about is, that the liquor traffic must not be 
harassed. 

An ex-convict friend of mine, who gets a | 
precarious but honest living by law w rriting 
and envelope addressing, suffers from the | 
Long Vacation terribly, and moreover from 
the fact that the firm who would charge me 
4s, a thousand for addressing envelopes only | 
pay him ls. 9d. A fair (and unfair) profit, 


when they do not have to supply anything | 


except the use of a directory. 

August 19.—A fat girl, aged 17, steals a 
perambulator, sells it, and spends thirteen 
shillings out of the proceeds in sweets and 
cakes in three days. The perverted taste 
for lollipops caused chiefly (because not 
prevented) by mothers, is a large—very 
large—cause of juvenile crime, and from a 
prison point of view there are a dozen times 
the justification for an Anti-Lollipop League 
than there is for an Anti-Tobacco one. 

The wife of a prisoner admits he had been 
on the drink for a week, but “he was once 
a staunch teetotaller—for a fortnight.” 

August 20.—Send a girl, aged 22, to Miss 


Maulden, the admirable police-court mission- | 


ary of the Reformatory and Refuge Union. 


She (the girl) is a drunkard, chiefly from | 


being nearly always in service in public- | 
curses, but now, after drinking with her mis- | 
tress’s son, she helped herself to her mistress’s | 
watch. Her first offence, so the kindly magis- | 
trate discharges her on my finding a Home | 
for her. 

Of eleven females to-day three are 16, one 
18, and one 20. 





August 21.—Write about three girls who 
are going out into service from St. Katha- 
rine’s Home, Hammersmith, after a year’s 
training. All had been here for first thefts, 
but, being allowed to go there, have escaped 
|the brand of conviction, and now re-enter 
life in a far better state than they have known 
for some time. 

A friend of mine lately established a Home 
for fallen children. None are received if 
over 12 years of age. The Home is full, 
and they were obliged to refuse twenty-one 
applications in a year. Verbum sapienti, e 
benevolenti. 

August 22.—In view of the Hyde Park 
| demonstration, I look into my books and see 
that in the nine years of my chaplaincy, 

23,732 women and girls have come here as 
bey cases. Of these 652 were under 16, 
and 3,557 were minors. I should have 
| | thought I knew something of the causes and 
phenomena of female vice and crime, but for 
|the fact that most newspaper writers are 
| proving that they alone can draw conclu- 
| sions or state facts about such matters. 

| August 23.—Send to the Dalston Refuge 
‘for girls, who have been dishonest only, a 
strapping damsel, aged 16, who robbed er 
mother and was in evil company. A very 
‘short time hence, and she would have quali- 
| fied for another sort of Home. 

August 24.—An old mug-hunter, one, that 
is to say, of the wretched horde who haunt 
| the street at midnight to rob drunken men, 
calls me a Job’s comforter because I had in- 
dicated that her path was more likely to be 
strewed with oakum than roses. But Job’s 
comforters were only wrong because he was 
right. She imagines, like many, that the 
only function of “Teligion is to afford conso- 
lations. 

A teetotal plumber, who was remanded on 
suspicion, is discharged honourably this 
morning, and comes in to beg for some book 
or tract as a remembrance of his visit. I 
send him away happy with a _half-penny- 
worth of my own on Rescue work. 

August 25.—The two last cases of attempt- 
ing suicide that have been remanded are 
| both girls, aged 14. 

A young widow, respectable and a teeto- 
taller, took a situation in a public-curse, and 
is charged with stealing cigars for her sweet- 
heart. She works until 1 A.M. on Saturday 
nights, and her only Sunday leisure is from 
3.30 P.M. to 8.30 P.M. on one Sunday out of 
| three. Are publicans prepared to proclaim 
‘that they never need employées with any reli- 
| gious principle? The white slaves of the 
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bar are infinitely worse off as regards hours 
of labour, unpleasant surroundings, tempta- 
tion to evil of various kinds, and the impos- 
sibility of discharging the duties of thcir 
religion, than ever were the negroes whom 
we freed. And bitter are their complaints, 
whether they be male or female, of the prac- 
tical impossibility of getting into respectable 
employment after once they have been in a 
public-curse as servant. But for the crowded 
labour market publicans would have either 
to give £10 a week wages or to be contented 
with servants who had notoriously no cha- 
racter to lose. 

August 26—People probably do not picture 
babies in prison, but this is the seeond I have 
christened this month. It is one of five living 
out of the twelve children of its mother, who 
is remanded for pawning her son’s waistcoat 
to redeem something of her husband’s she 
had secretly pawned. Both have at times 
beaten her severely, and she has scars on her 
head she ascribes to them. Her husband is 
a brewer’s man, and while she admits her 
intemperance she declares he drinks “ very 
heavy.” What wonder at their having “lost” 
(what a euphemism) seven children ? 

A German tailor, an agnostic, finds moral 
difficulties in the Bible, and wants me to be- 
lieve he has invented his difficulties for him- 
self, instead of having eagerly swallowed 
what The Freethinker has prepared for him. 
He cannot see the justice of God. I suggest 
that one way might be to practise justice 
himself, instead of robbing a work-mate, and 
then never thinking of confession or restitu- 
tion when in good circumstances afterwards. 

August 27.—A visiting wife describes her 
husband as a good one, and gives me as a 
definition, “He doesn’t get drunk every 
Saturday.” 

A lad, aged 17, says, “ My lawyer tells me 
to say that I reserve my defence, which, I 
suppose, is the thing to say when there is no 
defence.” Sharp lad that ! 

August 28.—A German girl, aged 16, has 
been married more than a year and had a 
stillborn child lately. 

A woman runs after me in Notting Hill, 
tidy, healthy, and returning from her laun- 
dry-work. She was here in default of bail 
for assaulting her paramour. Now she has 
left him and has been a teetotaller for ten 
months, and looks it. 

August 29.—A very troublesome and bad 








girl gets eighteen months to-day, and being 
sentenced confides to an officer, “I tried to 
act the balmy ” (i.e. sham mad) “in Clerken- 
well, but it wouldn’t do.” Certainly not, 
mademoiselie ; we have too many “cranks” 
sent here not to know the real from the 
spurious article. You over-acted, and only 
acted when there was some purpose in 
view. 

A trim and blooming maid-servant meets 
me in Hammersmith all smiles. A year ago 
she was here for her first theft, but the 
magistrate was kindly (few people know how 
kindly the police-magistrates are, and how 
their work would put to shame that of a 
score of professional philanthropists), and I 
sent her to St. Katharine’s Home, whence 
she has got this place. 

August 30.—I had made arrangements for 
a girl, aged 14, who was on the brink of 
ruin, and had attempted to poison herself 
because scolded for carelessness, to go to a 
Home. The mother is grateful, and thinks 
it the only thing for the girl, as she can’t 
control her or hinder her stopping out all 
night. But when it is discovered that a 
small weekly payment has to be made to 
this particular Home the maternal tune is 
altered, and she will risk anything to save 
a shilling or two. 

August 31.—A mug-hunter, aged 24, left 
Millbank last Tuesday, after doing three 
months for a midnight theft, and is appre- 
hended on Friday for being drunk and in 
possession of a stolen watch. 

Two girls, aged 16, absconded from a Re- 
formatory, where they had been for a year. 
Both had been immoral as well as dishonest, 
and one has been obliged to spend half the 
year in the hospital. 

A man, public-curse born and bred, at- 
tempts suicide after thirteen hours’ drinking. 
Calls himself a pewterer. Is this his trade, 
or a humorous description drawn from what 
is most congenially in his hand? So an able 
railway pickpocket described himself to me 
as a fingersmith. 

This month there have been twenty-two 
males and twenty females remanded for at- 
tempting suicide. In nine years I have 


hardly ever found a month in which males 
preponderated on this charge until this year. 
But now in January, February, March, 
April, and August the males have been in 
It is impossible to suggest a reason. 


e€XCcess. 


























Argus Pheasant’s Feather. 








FEATHERS. 


**Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks? or wings and feathers unto the ostrich ?””—Jor xxxix. 13. 


OW little is it the habit of even Christian 

people to go beyond natural scenes, and 

in thought pass through them, as through 

gates, and come out on the other side of 
them face to face with their Maker ! 

To the Author of our faith, sacredness be- 
longed to the commonest of things ; not to 
shewbread, nor budding rod, nor ark of the 
covenant, but to everything which God had 
made—sparrows, field flowers, rain drops, 
sunbeams—to every thing ; and every place 
was sacred as heaven, for nowhere was God 
an absent being; His work and His presence 
were everywhere. And so, He talked of a 
God who was not absent nor dead, but as we 
talk of one who is present and hears all we 
say. So, also He talked to Him. Not birds, 
nor lilies, nor showers was it that were sacred, 
but the mind by which their existence was all 
explained. To Him—the soul whose wisdom, 
goodness, and power seemed quite unheeded 
by the lives around Him: that was the sacred- 
ness. Birds at their feeding were more than 
an ecclesiastical ceremony ; the broidered gar- 
ments of the fields, so honestly and thoroughly 
made, were the robes and ordinances of the 
Holy One; and in falling sunbeams and rains, 


so ample and good, prophets appealed for 


true religion. Piety was in the sights and 
sounds of field and air which God had made 
to reveal itself to good and loyal hearts. 

We need but the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus to live in an earth which is the fine 
house of God, the Beautiful Gate of heaven ; 


and from the beginning to the end of life 


to live and labour peacefully and _, well. 
Look, for the moment I ask your attention, 
at the stray feather which has fallen at your 
feet from a passing bird’s breast. Feathers 
differ from one another with the difference in 
the bird and its vocation for whose happiness 
and prosperity they provide. The feather 
of a water-bird has its own special character- 
istic, of the sky-bird its own, of the land-bird 
its own. There are simply countless varieties 
too of form, pattern, colour, substance, weight, 
size; yet are they all growths of little bulbs 
beneath the birds’ skins, so much alike, and 
in which no eye nor lens is able to detect 
any difference,—much in the same manner 
as the snowdrop grows from its bulb in the 
soil, feathers grow. A bird’s body is the 
growing-bed, its feathers are its flowers. The 
hollow, hard, horny part ; the softer, pithy 
part within; the fanciful, fringy margins ; 
the down, colour, markings, grace, all come 
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up out of the root in the form of added cells, 


which spread out and arrange themselves into | 
this fair work, for birds. It is just as if a| 
house should grow larger, its walls, rooms, | 


windows, doors, furniture, pictures, all steadily 
and symmetrically larger, by placing another 
brick under the foundations, then another. 
From things that seem uniformly the same 


spring all feather varieties of colour, of sub- | 


stance, and of form ; and all that makes it a 
marvel of strength and of lightness. No 
bird was ever weighted with feathers it could 
not carry; nor was the lightness of their 
texture ever fatal to their efficient use ; the 
equipment is easy, adequate, and light. The 
wants of each single member of all the count- 
less millions of the feathered world are well 
and plentifully provided. Wrapped up in 


the little bulbs which come under the child- | 


bird skin are all its wants from the morning 
to the evening of life, and not one of them 
unfolds anything but the perfection of utility 


and happiness for its owner, alike in sitting | 
about on its twig in the sunny air looking | 


on the fields below, or darting at some fly 
to carry it to the nest where its children 
live. Feathers to clothe, feathers to make 
attractive, feathers for motion, feathers for 
guidance, all are wrapped up in the little 
bulbs that are disposed under the baby skin ; 
feathers for babyhood, feathers for youth, 
feathers for age, feathers for summer, feathers 





Section of a Feather. 


| and garments for female, and attraction neces- 
sary for the time when they would a-wooing 
go. But everything in its season. Till the 
proper age for weddings no bridal feathers are 
ready (and the age in different birds greatly 
differs); nor until the north winds blow 
through the winter skies do the wraps for 
the cold come out. 

When the feeling rises in them that they 
| would sail abroad on the airy ocean, wings 
| like sails await their will, and catching the 
| wind they away, the sparrow from the house 
| top to the ground, the lark from the turf to 
| the clouds, the swallow from the church tower 
| to winter in the forests of the Soudan ; and, 
| like boatmen, they need a rudder, and their 
| feathers provide it. Never would they take 
|a@ course, and never a troubled sea do they 
cross, but their vessel promptly answers to 
their helm. They steer themselves through 
| narrows, they tack, they sail to the wind, and 
come to at their quay with not a hitch in the 
tackle. They reef their sheets, stand at the 
wheel, and pilot and command. “Their de- 
sired haven” the feathered navigators do not 
fail to reach, however much, like Paul, they 
have been driven about in their Adriatic ; 
because their feather rigging and rudder 
are the work of no bungler. He too has 
shown them their chart and port. Tens 
of thousands of them make fifty, seventy, 
ninety miles an hour, rounding points in a 
moment, ever missing rocks and shores 
by a hair’s breadth, on which it had 
seemed as if they must become wrecks. 
It is all worked out by their feathers. 

The tail feathers it is which steer ; 
the wing feathers are for flight. The 
tail feathers expand fanlike, close, 
bend down, up, to this side, to that, 
with instantaneous ease and rapidity ; 
the wing feathers, for packing up, lie 
spoonwise, close one upon another, 
and for resting upon the air spread 
out in slightly domelike form. Con- 
cealed by the main feathers is a host 
of tiny downy tufts, which act as 
birds’ under-clothing, light to carry, 
and warm. Where great cold has to 
be endured, as by the eider-duck, this 
under-clothing is doubled. 

Of feathers birds have a lavish sup- 
ply. Their whole clothing, rigging, 
and rudder are every year brand-new, 
and in some cases, as in the breast of 
the robin, they are recoloured—dyed, 
shall we say, besides—and they are 


for winter, all are there, and many changes | cleaned and burnished by their Maker every 
of raiment. There are the garments for male | day. 
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FEATHERS. 





As for the colourings of feathers, 
they rival the rainbow in variety 
and the diamond in the flashing, 
burning intensity of their fires. 
Where are the carnations of the 
rose, the whites of pearl, the black 
of velvet, the yellows of sunset, 
the purples of mountains, the blue 
of seas and skies compared with 
the plumage displayed in a museum 
of birds? Where is,metallic splen- 
dour to compare with the throat- 
features of a humming bird ? they 
glow like sapphires and rubies and 
gold in a furnace. Or for airy 
grace, for purity, what can compare 
with the white plume of the ostrich 
wing? And with what plentiful 
ingenuity, delicate fancy, and witch- 
ery of tracery and device has their 
surface been covered! What mi- 
croscopical lustrousness and finish, 
what munificence—abundance and _super- 
abundance of beauty—is laid upon them! 
Yet for centuries they have all fallen at 
moulting time to perish among dead leaves 
that fall unheeded inevery corner of the world! 
Surely there is some treasure of fact in all 
this genuine and lavish love of beautiful 
things, even though men have been as igno- 
rant of it as the men who for centuries 
walked over the lands in which a wiser and 
a later age was to discover treasure of gold 
ore. Thoughts, how much more precious 
than gold, lie with these beautiful fallen fairy 
things among the dead leaves on the ground, 
yet we tread them under our feet, not 
knowing. 

Feathers were made, not for man, but for 
birds, to help them to spend a happy life 
of honest lovesand toils. They are essential 
to birds providing food. The swallows’ 
flight in our own summer skies and away 
across our autumn seas is but toil for food. 
Their provisions are “without money and 
without price,” but not without labour. 
They “go down into Egypt” themselves : 
their corn is there. Ducks on their pond, 
too, dive and plunge after their prey by means 
of their feathers. The outer dress of water 
birds and all birds is a waterproof. Like the 
old salt in his yellow oilskin, feathered 
creatures turn the rain, throw off the water 
of their bath and keep themselves generally 
dry. Beautiful as are their garments, their 
very colours are painted in oils, for feather- 
beauty is for birds and their particular mode 
and place of life. 

It is all beautiful this fact that feathers | 








Teal’s Feathers. 


were made not for men, but to provide 
birds with clothing, warmth and comfort ; to 
provide them with conveyance ; to cultivate 
their sentiments; to suit their fancies and 
traditions ; to keep them to their families 
and to one another, and to answer varied 
and social purposes among them and their 
children, and to produce joys. The feather 
is a gift to birds. Is there no comfort for 
a care-worn soul in the comfort wherewith 
they are comforted of God ? 

When men are on the look-out for what 
God has provided for them, they miss the 
goodness of nature. It is only in seeing 
and genuinely enjoying the beautiful ways 
of God to every living thing that there 
is suggested to us Christ’s joyous, “How 
much more!” We must walk into the fields, 
in sympathetic union with the small crea- 
tures so gaily twittering there in the branches 
of the trees, and be good friends with them 
and be for their sake glad; then we shall 
begin to feel the mystery of God, and speak 
with Him, and be sure of His goodwill and 
have a happier manner of considering His 
providential ways. 

I do not argue anything from the 
feathers of a bird; but surely there are 
visions and balms in the world as well as 
arguments: visions and balms which go 
directly to the heart of man. When David 
had lost his peace in God at home, he found 
it in “the fields of the woods.” When Jacob 
had lost his, he found it in dreaming on a 
stone. Surely with a merely fallen feather 
in our hands thoughts of a feather’s mar- 
vellousness might change a sick weary mood, 
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and the whole aspect of life ; and like David, | 
like Jacob, we might go back to our duties | 


and cares feeling a little more like men who 
have God for “Our Father.” The piety of 


nature is never an argument, it is a mys- 


terious aspect, an odour for the mind, which | 
inhales, as it were, a sentiment in powerful | 
and natural ways suited tous ; just like the | 


pretty birds; or as a convenient sort of 
drawing-room dusting broom or ornamental 
fan; or, perhaps in the wretched and happily 
passing -away hearse plumes. But as pre- 
senting material for reflection, as suggesting 
by their variety, utility, and beauty senti- 
ments of blessedness and strength for life, 
they are never regarded. It is all of a piece ; 
this shallow, showy side of things 
is always the side of the ma- 














jority ; and the habits of majori- 
ties, not of righteousness and 
peace, are counted the wisest for 
ordinary people who have to 
live with their neighbours and 
wish not to be laughed at. 
Science has its world, where 
nothing is tolerated but confor- 
mity to its fashion of talking 
about feathers. The beautiful 
thingsare “Tegumentary Appen- 
dages ;” they are that, but that 
is all. The Church has its world, 
in which nothing is tolerated but 
conformity to its fashion, respect 
for ‘men of old time,” and a god 
who used to speak to them and 
used to do something for them ; 
to it, afeather is a secular thing. 
To its congregation, the fairy 
form falling so lightly at its 
feet does not come down from 








The Sparrow. 


sense of the moral beauty of a deed, the balm 
of scented herbs, or the feeling of hope, all 
which we receive directly and because of our 
natures they explain and unfold ourselves 
to us, and enable us the better to live. 

Men are chiefly familiar with feathers in 
the soft beds they enjoy, or in the hats of 
ladies made bright with wings and heads of 


heaven. It has no mystery ; 
the very name of its maker 


|} seems unknown, that it ever had a maker 
|is ignored. It has nothing to teach, and 


they have nothing to learn. For them 


| there is “no heavenly host” praising God. 
|There was, but that is all, and conse- 
| quently there is no heavenly peace, no 
i happy soul-prosperity, no gleams of heaven 
on earth. B. W. 





A MORNING WITH A NURSE IN EAST LONDON. 
By ANNE BEALE. 


URSING has become of late years a 
profession for all estates and condi- 

tions of women. They have at last found 
their vocation, so they say. Still all are not 
“to the manner born,” as they fancy, and 
many who are seized with a mania for nurs- 
ing strangers would be more advantageously 
employed in seeing to their own sick at 
home. The life of an honest, self-sacrificing 
trained nurse is so responsible that no one 
should rush into it unadvisedly. Any per- 


|son doubting this fact should pay a visit to 
ithe renowned East-end of London and see 
what is accomplished by one or more of the 
nineteen nurses of the Nursing Society. We 
say “one or more,” but one would probably 
suffice to open the eyes of any individual 
who may chance to be blind to the needs of 
the sick poor, or unconscious of the ministra- 
tions of a score of women in one quarter of 
our fabulously-peopled metropolis. 

However, as everybody cannot conve- 
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niently travel east in person, it may not be 
amiss to submit to the uninformed the his- 
tory of a day which we spent in the pleasant 
company of two members of the East London 
Nursing Society. These were the lady who, 


as matron, superintends nine of the nurses, | 


and the indefatigable nurse who works in 
St. George’s in the East. The other districts 
under the care of the matron are the London 


Docks, Watney Street, Shadwell, Ratcliff, | 
Poplar, Bow Common, Limehouse, and Com- | 


mercial Road, in each of which there is a 
separate nurse. The names are suggestive 
enough to any one who knows the locality, 
but the matron lives at Shadwell. 

After all, the maligned East-end is not un- 
pleasant. From her pretty rooms, scented 
with primulas purchased from a Shadwell 
“coster,” we looked out upon a handsome 


church and a disused churchyard, where trees | 


grow, above the branches of which two tall 
masts were visible. These belonged to vessels 
in the Thames, and we were assured that 
fine sunsets often cheered the spectator, 
bursting through smoke and soot in that sky 
which spreads beyond trees, masts, and river. 
Years ago no one would willingly have taken 
up their abode in these parts ; but now many 
cultivated and refined people voluntarily 
live and work among the poor here, and are 
heard to declare that it is the best-drained 
part of all London! Surely, enthusiasm can 
no farther go. 

But we, too, became enthusiastic as we set 
out on our voyage of inquiry. Skirting the 
immense wall that guards the Docks, we saw 
despondent dock-labourers standing about, 
who had failed to get employed that day, 
which meant starvation or the pawnshop to 
wife and family, unless some kindly hand 
intervened. We soon beheld one such hand 
stretched out towards the sick members, in 
a small kitchen dedicated to their service. 
It was a dark little place, illumined by the 
sun of Christian charity; for here a lady 
from the aristocratic West was “doing the 
cooking” for her invalid sisters of the East. 
Beef-tea and mutton-broth were ladled out 
and borne by a juvenile handmaid to a group 
of women in waiting in an outer chamber, 
who, in their turn, bore the steaming basins 
to their homes for some convalescent or 
incurable who needed it. They all looked 
as if they wanted it themselves, and acknow- 
ledged, when questioned, to various maladies. 
One had “swimmings in her head,” yet the 
broth was not for her, but for a daughter 
who had undergone an operation, and who 
was one of the nurse’s patients. Twice a 





| week does the lady-cook turn her talents to 
account by spending the best part of a long 
day in this semi-darkness, bending over 
cauldron and fire, and so obeying her Divine 
| Master’s behests by feeding the hungry. 

Hence we visited the abodes of some 
of the recipients of this truly “royal” 
bounty. A Nurse’s day is one of anxious 
toil—hers whom we accompanied was no 
exception. We spare the reader a descrip- 
tion of her first morning rounds, when 
she dresses wounds—burns, scalds, ulcers, 
and all sorts of cutaneous sores—simply ob- 
| serving that without her care they would 
| either not be tended at all, or inefficiently 
seen to; and this, not from want of loving 
| will in the friends of the sufferer, but from 
|lack of means and knowledge. How are 
| clean linen and other appliances to be pro- 
| cured, save through hospitals or the nurse 
| who visits from house to house? And the 
| latter supplements or aids hospital care. We 
| Soon understood how valuable she was when 
we visited a few of her numerous patients, 
| and how thankful they were for the help 
| which enabled them to remain with their 
| families, instead of being relegated either to 
| workhouse infirmary or hospital. Every- 
| where she was welcomed by young and old, 
| for did she not bring “healing,” if not “on 
her wings,” at any rate in that black bag she 
| carried in her hand, furnished with ban- 
| dages and plaisters, lint, linseed-meal, and 
what not? Certainly the first call we 
made impressed us favourably with the 
result of the “superior draining” of the 
East-end, for we were received by a family 
of six of the rosiest and plumpest children 
imaginable. The poor mother, also, looked 
as if she must have come straight from the 
country, as she lay in bed, surrounded by 
these, her roses. She had been stricken 
down by the sudden death of her youngest 
born from croup, and hers was a case of 
dropsy ; but the nurse said she would get 
better. ‘She is a little better to-day,” said 
her anxious husband, who came in just to 
have a look at her, from his daily toil, which 
lasted from four in the morning till ten at 
night. What would become of her, and 
him, and the children, but for our “ Nursing 
Society?” His was the only pale face 
amongst them; but his offspring clambered 
up his knees and made a touching picture. 
We could paint in numerous lights and sha- 
dows, but there are so many others to see, 
just as touching, that we forbear. 

There were no roses in the next sick 
chamber. This was tenanted by a white 
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woman, lingering out her days in con- 
sumption. There were two or three similar 
cases, but this will suffice. Her face bright- 
ened as the nurse appeared, and with the 
patience of the poor, she told of her pains 
and their alleviations. Her one room was 
on the ground floor and her kind young 
landlady was keeping her company, who 
said “that all her lodgers were ill.” The 
invalid had a daughter who was in regular 
work at a neighbouring manufacturer’s, but 
she said, “The times are so bad, that he 
doesn’t know how long he can keep her on.” 
She was the mother’s stay. When the nurse 
had left some kindly instructions concerning 
management, we stumbled up a dark and 
rickety staircase into a small room almost 
denuded of furniture; all the other apart- 
ments were much in the same state. Here 
were two old people, Germans. The man, 
of eighty, or thereabouts, had fallen down in 
a fit the previous day and sat half uncon- 
scious on a hard chair; the woman, a few 
years his junior, was waiting upon him. 
She was garrulous, and told us how that they 
had 5s. 6d. a week from the German Society, 
paid 2s. 3d. for rent, and so much for a little 
coal, which left them next to nothing for 
food ; how that they had been married at 
the neighbouring church of St. George’s over 
forty years ago, and how that they could 
work no longer, &c., &c. 

The nurse examined the poor old man’s 
bandaged legs, and recommended a leg-rest. 

“ Ah! we left our footstool with the rest 
of our furniture behind us; we had nice 
things once,” said the woman. It is needless 
to say that the difficulty as regarded the 
footstool was supplied. And here it may 
not be out of place to state that the matrons 
are enabled, partly through the society, and 
partly by private charity, to supply the 
pressing needs of the sick. Linen, both for 
bed and body clothes, tickets for food and 
coal, &c., are distributed as may be re- 
quired, and no case is left in destitution. 
All that is needed is more nurses, and 
funds to support them. Lady superinten- 
dents or visitors, who will undertake to 
come from other parts of London at stated 
intervals of once a week, or fortnight even, 
are found to be inestimable blessings ; they 
bring with them not only personal help and 
interest, but are of great use both to matron 
and nurse. Any number will be welcomed ; 
for although already “much is given, still 
much is required.” It is pitiful to think of 
the aged dying of want, and many old couples 
do die daily for lack of food and comforts. 





At Christmas the matron tried to induce 
an infirm and impoverished pair to go into 
“The House.” “I think it might be best, 
ma’am,” returned the husband, “ but me and 
my missus have lived many years together, 
and we should like to spend Christmas in 
company before we part.” ‘And what will 
be your Christmas dinner?’ asked the 
matron. ‘Maybe we shall be able to get a 
herring and a potato or two,” was the answer. 
But they were supplied more sumptuously. 
First coals were sent in and then a piece of 
meat, and potatoes, with pence to pay for 
the baking, and thus the old couple were 
spared the pang—how great to so long a 
union!—of parting, and spent a cheerful 
Christmas, thanks to the lady superintendent 
of the ever-watchful nurses. She also in- 
spects every case registered on her books; 
and as these are legion, her work is no sine- 
cure. 

Threading in and out the intricate maze of 
streets, which all seemed so much alike that 
we wondered how they were distinguishable 
from one another, we came suddenly on the 
oasis of St. George’s Recreation Ground. 
This was a delightful surprise, for shrubs 
and gravelled walks and seats invited the 
toiler to rest, and cheered the eye and heart 
by the conviction that nineteenth-century 
philanthropy is no myth. The church is 
close by and its disused burial-grounds form 
the nucleus of this pleasure-ground for the 
living. Life and death ! health and sickness ! 
youth and age! How much of them we saw 
in that day’s visitations! No sooner had we 
passed through the garden, than we reached 
the streets, and were soon in a court inhabited 
by carmen and their horses. Here the nurse 
had two young patients, one a girl who 
had undergone an operation, the other a 
child recovering from a serious accident. 
Both looked very delicate, and needed the 
food and wine given them to restore vigour 
and fit them, the one for interrupted service, 
the other for school. 

From feeble youth to feebler age; from 
court to cabin ;—for certainly the tiny apart- 
ment in which the next patient dwelt was 
scarcely larger than a cabin. Yet how neat 
and cheerfulit was! It held a bed, arm-chair, 
shelves on which were stowed away all kinds 
of crockery and hardware, a mantelpiece 
weighted with ornaments, and a window-sill 
adorned with flower-pots. A cheerful fire 
burnt in the grate, and order was visible in 
every square inch. In the chair was seated 


an elderly woman who had, quite lately, been 
stricken with paralysis, and standing near 
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was asemi-blind daughter. They were both 
workers in the fur-trade, and we will give 
their history in the mother’s words. “I am 
seventy-five years old, and I may say I have 
worked seventy-one years of that time at the 
fur ; for whenotherchildren weremaking patch- 
work, I was sewing bits of fur together at my 
mother’s knee. She and her mother before 
her had been in the trade all their lives—so 
has my daughter. Although she has only 
one eye, and the sight of that is defective, 
she can line and make up muffs, and what 
is most wonderful, she can thread needles 
quickly, by a kind of instinct, without being 
able to see the needle’s eye. Last week I 
was robbed of a quantity of valuable work 
that I was sending to my employers, and, I 
suppose, it caused my attack, for I awoke on 
Sunday morning paralyzed in one side.” 
This good woman was as respectable as 
she was well-spoken, and, happily, religion 
had been the basis of her life. Circumstances 
transpired concerning her husband, who had 
been dead over twenty years, which gave 


hope of temporary aid for her ; but this is | 


still uncertain. If she gets it, she will owe 
it to the Nursing Society, since, but for the 
visits of the nurse, her story would not have 
been known.* 

During the past months there have been 
877 new cases of nursing brought before the 
matron, and no tongue or pen could tell the 
suffering and privation discovered in the 
dwellings of those visited. Of course the 
nurse works under the doctor, when a medical 
man is employed. She does not need to 
attend infectious cases, because they are. at 
once sent to the proper hospital, but she 
often accompanies them to their destination. 
Indeed, what does she not do, in return for 
her very moderate salary? To use the 
words of one of the Leaflets, “The nurse’s 
care is continued to the end ; she watches by 
the death-bed, doing all in her power to 
soothe the last moments ; ready to help with 
words of hope and comfort, and with many 
kindly acts, which are doubly valued in times 
of sorrow. She often prepares the way for 
the clergyman’s visit, and makes it far more 
possible for him to speak, and for the sufferer 
to receive the words of truth, of spiritual 
hope and peace.” 

It would be impossible, in this short sketch, 
to give a detailed account of the various 
patients we saw in one day, for the nurse’s 
visits average sixteen or seventeen daily ; 
but when we reflect that the whole district 


.,” Since this was written the help has come, and thus far her 
little property is spared from the inevitable pawnbroker. 





is inhabited principally by the river-side 
population of dock labourers, boatmen, and 
the classes which have, during the past 
winter, been reduced to semi-starvation, the 
strain on her sympathies may be imagined. 
Utter destitution here—sickness and death 
there ; want everywhere : and all borne with 
a despairing fortitude which it breaks the 
heart to witness. In every home that we 
passed by—nay, in every room of every 
house—we should have found “hunger and 
thirst, cold and nakedness,” had we been 
able to enter. And we did find them in 
some of those we visited. Yet much is done 
to alleviate the sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures in this densely peopled, struggling, 
striving, starving, locality ; but how much 
there is still to do! 

It was nearly dark before we had finished 
our visits, still we were curious to see where 
our hard-working guide and companion lived. 
Besides, she wanted her tea, and deserved 
it, which is more than we all do. She went 
to the new and spacious Mission House of 
St. George’s in the East, and ended a labo- 
rious day by mounting to its topmost story. 
En route upwards we glanced into the great 
hall, adorned with fine wall paintings by the 
Kyrle Society, then into the Boys’ Institute, 
with its bagatelle boards and other pleasure- 
able excitements, and into various apart- 
ments dedicated to children’s dinners and 
other philanthropic uses. We reached our 
nurse’s modest apartment at last, where we 
were welcomed by a kitten glad of company. 
“She wants her tea,” said the nurse, who 
wanted hers also. ‘The fire will be soon 
lighted, and the kettle will not take long to 
boil.” Her words were speedily verified. 
Indeed the kettle was accustomed to boil 
quickly, for impatient patients were wont to 
come there—the young especially—to be 
poulticed or otherwise doctored. Thus, the 
hours of rest enforced by the Association 
are necessarily often broken by the earnest 
worker whose heart is in her work. 

Who will help? Matrons, nurses, and all 
good Christians would fain see it extended 
throughout every poor district of this im- 
measurable London of ours, and any one who 
will aid, either by personal service, or gifts 
of money, clothes, linen or food for the sick, 
will be a benefactor of his species. 

The addresses of the Treasurers and 
Matrons are as follows:—The Hon. Mrs. 
James Stuart Wortley, 16, ClargesStreet, W., 
and Percy Wigram, Esq., 94, Albany Street, W. 
Miss Taylor, 49, Philpot Street, E., and 
Mrs. Drake, 186, High Street, Shadwell, E. 








THE ATHLETE. 


By HORACE G. GROSER. 


HE sat beside the pillared gate 
That frowned upon the arena sands, 
With visage pressed between his hands, 
Like one who broods on evil fate. 


The games were over, and the crowd 
Had left the terraced benches bare, 
And not a foot was stirring there, 

Nor smitten hands, nor voices loud. 


The awning roof, rolled back, let in 
The slanted light of waning day ; 
He marked it not, nor far away 

The busy city’s lessening din. 


Oh, was it shame that bowed his head, 
And quenched the glitter in his eyes ? 
Say, had he lost the glorious prize, 

His ardour spent, and vainly bled ? 


Not such his grief, for he had thrown 
The hardiest wrestler in the ring, 
And slain the bearded forest-king, 

And passed the chariot goal—alone. 


For him the great grey walls had rung 
With plaudits of his conquering might, 
Flowers rained on him, and glances bright, 

And storms of praise from every tongue ; 


But, when the clamorous crowds were gone, 
And dusky forms stole out, and drew 
To burial many a corpse he knew 

That weltered where his falchion shone, 





Then looked he on his arms that showed 
The god-like strength in every line, 
Scarce rivalled by the limbs divine 

Of those who fought where Simois flowed. 


“ And wherefore all this might ?” quoth he, 
“These sinewy hands and thews of steel, 
And all the latent power I feel 

Great service, Jove, to do for Thee ? 


“Didst Thou but shape this goodly frame 
Along the circus dust to guide 
The triple steeds, and snatch with pride 
The twisted laurel crowns of fame ? 


“Oh, barren honours quick to fade! 
Oh, foam-bred bubbles overblown ! 
To live and strive for these alone, 

And then go down to Pluto’s shade ! 


“Oh, better far the hope that cheered 
Yon Nazarene I slew to-day, 
To whom, it seemed, as prone he lay, 
A glimpse of golden gates appeared ; 


“ A city where the dead ascend 
To nobler life and service new, 
Where all some glorious work pursue 
Nor aimlessly their powers expend. 


“ Such meet employment I desire, 
The fitting task its own reward ; 
With Hercules to rove abroad 

And toil where feebler spirits tire. 


“Take Thou, great Jove, this withering wreath, 
Take Thou the honours I despise ; 
I ask for service; let the prize 


Crown those whose longings end with death.” 
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A VISIT TO THE LEPER HOSPITAL OF BERGEN. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


OE of the most quaint and generally de- 
lightful towns in Europe is little Bergen. 
Situated as it is between the Hardanger ‘and 
the Sogne Fiords, it is naturally a point of 
interest. to the English tourists in Norway. 
The town is surrounded by lofty hills up 
whose slopes its streets and roads climb. 
The feet of the hills are washed by an 
arm of the sea, on which may be seen 


from the town masts of fishing boats through | 


vistas of brilliant green foliage. The water- 
way is hedged by. mountains whose verdant 
tints fade into warm grey the higher they | 


rise, the flinty shale cropping through the 
thinning herbage. 

It was on a bright afternoon in August, just 
like a crisp September one in England, that 
we walked out of Bergen, leaving the harbour 
market behind us, with its stalls of red fish and 
ripe fruits. We had bought very large red 
currants and ripe sharp cherries from a white- 
capped dear old woman sitting under a grey 
umbrella in the sunshine, and went off in our 
quest of Spidalshie, the le »per asylum. 

For Norway, the grand and fair, the land 
of invigorating breezes, of mighty fosses, 
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of far-stretching glaciers, of salt-water fjords | considers the disease contagious—not here- 
running inland for a hundred and fifty | ditary; and so rapid was the increase of the 
miles ; Norway, the health-giving and beauti- | scourge that it cast a dark and ever-increas- 
ful, and the last country where one would | ing cloud over the land, and at length, in 
expect to meet with such an awful disease | 1853, the Government were convinced that 
as leprosy, is to-day in fact its European | leper hospitals were a national necessity. 

home. | Norway is a poor country ; the revenue is 

Leprosy, which the Crusaders brought back | barely £1,000,000 annually, and yet out of 
with them from Pal:stine in the fifteenth | this sum £20,000 is expended in fighting this 
century, ravaged their homes with more ruth- | disease. Three asylums were built and opened 
less fury than ever those soldiers had pillaged | in the year 1856. The first at Tronjheim, for 
the Paladins’ land with fire and sword. The! the northern division of the country; the 
disease had existed before that time, but now | second at Mélde, for the Nordland; and the 
its rapid increase caused vigorous measures | third and largest at Bergen, for the south. 
to be taken. Nineteen thousand lazar | And the three were capable of accommodating 
houses arose in Europe, and in every land | 800 patients. In 1866 there were 795 occu- 
the lepers were sought out and separated | pants; in 1880 the number was 617. 
from their neighbours. Even in our old| It is very difficult, even backed by autho- 
churches we still have the distinct chapels | rity, to gather the patients into the hospitals, 
from which, themselves unseen, they could | for though it is a well-known fact that for 
see the ceremony of the Mass. | every ten patients at large, one new case de- 

Norway was the only land where this | velops every year, and that the only hope of 
system was not adopted, and while the | Stamping out contagion is by the separation 
disease has disappeared in other lands, in this, | of the infected, relatives are naturally very 
after the lapse of more than three hundred | reluctant to believe in its existence in ‘a 
years, it still lives. The only cure for leprosy | member of their own family. Then too 
Is segregation. Dr. Armaner Hansen, the | the disease begins obscurely and progresses 
greatest authority in Norway on this subject, | slowly. Also the poor sick ones themselves 
naturally share in an intensified 
degree in these feelings, and do all 
they can to elude detection. Can 
we wonder they dread immolation 
in ever so comfortable a hospital ? 
Home love is as strong in their 
hearts as in those of their more 
fortunate neighbours. To be taken 
from wife and child, to be severed 
from all ties of kinship and friend- 
ship, to say farewell to the familiar 
log house, no more to row his boat 
on the rock-surrounded lake during 
the silent evening, never again to 
drive the cows to the mountain 
saéter, or cut the grass on the beet- 
ling crags and send it down to the 
valley, flying on the hay wires, no 
longer to be free, seems, nay 1s, a 
hard fate. 

In spite of this persistent un- 
willingness to use the hospitals 
(which is now driving the Govern- 
ment to seek more compulsory legal 
powers of isolating the sick, if not 
in the national asylums then in 
their own homes), how good this 
would be for the whole community, 
even if it is sad for the individuals 
affected! As the case now stands, 
paupers only can be compelled to 
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enter the hospitals; and we met in the open 
streets with cases, one of them was a farmer’s 
wife carrying a basket of butter and eggs 
into the market. Still, much has been done, 
during the past twenty-five years. The 
number of the afflicted now stands at less 
than one-half what it was when the hospitals 
were opened, and we may hope that in 
another five-and-twenty years Dr. Hansen, 
the accomplished and enthusiastic physician 
at the head of the Bergen asylums, may see 
the desire of his heart gratified, and leprosy 
eradicated from his beautiful country. 

Passing the Kirchdom, a church as ugly 
as most Norwegian churches are, we took the 
high road leading to an old deep gateway 
with King Oscar’s arms carved on high. Pass- 
ing through it we are somehow reminded of 
Bonchurch. To the left hand are handsome 
villas, wooden though they be, with balconies 
and red-tiled roofs ; under their awnings sit 
pretty girls at work. Old women also, in 
close-fitting white caps, with smiling faces, 
came to look at the Englanders. The villa 
gardens shone with standard fuchsias, late 
roses, and convolvuli, The houses were 
bowered in trees, and behind them towered 
the heights of the Floifjeld. To the right was 
the cemetery with its crosses of white marble 
or black carved iron, and poorer wooden 
neighbours with little brooding doves 
modelled on the top, but all overshaded by 
weeping willows, and the mounds covered by 
a gay tangle of flowers. Beyond the cemetery 
gleamed an arm of the fjord, and then rose 
the green blue hills with the cloud shadows 
flying athwart them. As fair a scene as 
human eyes ever rested on, and one on which 
three hundred lepers look day by day ! 

Only a short distance you go, perhaps half 
a mile, when you stop at a picturesque wooden 
house—it is the oldest and smallest of the 
hospitals. This is the Lungegaard Hospital, 
under the charge of old Dr. Danielssen, where 
those cases are admitted which are suited 
to early and energetic treatment. Many 
remedies have been given a fair trial, but 
without any uniformly successful results. 
All that drugs have effected so far has been 
to give some little relief to suffering. We 
were told that some of the early stages of 
the disease were very painful, but that when 
it has fully developed itself physical suffering 
ceases, and certainly few of the many patients 
we met gave signs of being in pain. 

We entered a paved courtyard surrounded 
by two-storied buildings, and passing 
through an untidy kitchen, made our way 
into a long old hall which was spotlessly 











clean, and which was surrounded at half its 
height by a carved and painted gallery. On 
to the floor of this hall and into the gallery 
open the doors of little dormitories. Each 
room has a red covered bed, and plants in 
the window. Most of the little cells were 
empty. Our guide (whose eyes were affected) 
and some women sitting out in the courtyard 
in the sunshine knitting, were the only lepers 
We saw save one man with a strangely white 
face, who leaned over the gallery to look at 
us. One or two doors slammed as though 
their occupants did not desire to be seen ; 
but in the other two hospitals great curiosity 
to look at us prevailed, and the lepers sur- 
rounded us willingly. This house, number 3, 
contained seventy patients. Most of those 
we saw had deformed hands, some had swol- 
len faces, and our doctor pointed out that 
one of the women, basking on the bench, was 
getting her neck scratched by a neighbour, 
the itching of the leper spots being at times 
intolerable. In the Lungegaard Asylum the 
air was pleasant, and both the halls we saw 
were well ventilated. The whole place was 
much like an old-fashioned almshouse in 
England. 

About two hundred yards farther up the 
road we came to the other and larger hos- 
pitals. These are erected in the same grounds 
but are quite distinct. A pretty lodge covered 
with clematis and climbing roses stands at the 
dividing gates. The gardens are lovely, 
sweet, and bright with flowers of many kinds. 
The paths are well kept, and a fountain whose 
jets rose sparkling into the air and showed 
exquisitely against the blue grey mountain 
background, added to the beauty of the 
scene. A paradise surrounds the two hos- 
pitals, which are built on the usual plan—an 
outer corridor and wards opening on to if at 
one side. 

The first room we entered, however, was 
one on the ground floor. Here we found 
three lepers: one badly deformed, but not 
unsightly, was making up fishing nets and 
fixing the corks on to them ; he showed us his 
work proudly. A second was mending shoes 
—some of these were not to be called shoes, so 
extraordinary was their shape, or rather thgir 
unshapeliness. This man did not wish appa- 
rently to be noticed, so only our doctor went 
forward to speak to him. His face, fram 
the glimpse we took, appeared horrible ; it 
was purple, and swollen out of shape. There 
was a strange faint smell in this room which 
we did not perceive in the Lungegaard 
hospital. 


Next we went up-stairs. The passages 
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were yellow-washed and clean, 
and an intelligent old nurse went 
round this the women’s depart- 
ment with us, and we observed 
she unlocked most of the doors 
before we could enter. The 
rooms or wards were all panelled 
with wood and painted lght 
green; they contained six or 
eight beds each—the usual light 
iron ones—with comfortable mat- 
tresses and red coverlets. In all 
the windows were flowers and 
plants, many being myrtles 
trained to resemble round-clipped 
box or yewtrees. The rooms were 
well lighted with lovely views all 
brightness outside, but horrible 
—especially where the worst 
cases were dwelling—from want 
of ventilation. In vain do the 
doctors throw open the windows 
in their morning inspection. 
Used at home to crowding to’ 
gether in small hot habitations, 
the Norwegian peasantry cannot 
endure fresh air in their rooms, 
and compulsory ventilation is 
about to be resorted to in the 
hospitals. When we were there 
the atmosphere was unbearable. 
We did not find a single window 
open, and yet surely a very short 
trial would have convinced these 
life-long prisoners that air laden 
with the sea breezes and the scent 


of woodbine must have done them good. | 
This seems, however, the only want of the | 


place. The rooms are pretty and homelike, 
and, though there are neither texts nor 
pictures on the walls as we have in England, 
the comfort—even the enjoyment—of these 
poor creatures is evidently studied. One 
boy was playing a concertina, and we noticed 
shelves with well-bound books upon them. 
Better still, all the patients well enough 
to work are employed. In the women’s 
wards the inmates were knitting stockings, 
petticoats, and singlets, and were pleased to 
show them to us. The work was well, even 
tastefully done; some of the skirts were 
elaborate. In both the male and female hos- 
pitals there were large rooms set apart as 
general work-rooms. In their apartment the 
women were carding wool, and then, with the 
old spinning-wheels we only see at home as 
curiosities, they were twisting the wool into 
yarn, and other patients were knitting it 
up. The men were provided with a joiner’s 


Bergen market, 


shop, and in another room stood frames on 
which they were winding string, which 
| their companions were using to net into 
trawling-nets. Our conductress showed us 
the church, a plain, large, and very clean 
room, with a crimson-covered communion- 
| table and two brass candlesticks on it, and a 
tall gilt cross. The figures of the hymns, of 
| which five were selected for the morning ser- 
vice and four for the afternoon, were made 
of tin and stuck on to black boards, so that 
| the weakest eyes could see them. 
Everywhere the poor patients were 
| pleased to see us. I suppose our visit was a 
| break in the hopeless monotony of their lives. 
| One of the women’s wards myself and my 
| young lady friend were not entering, but the 
| doctor said, “ Do come in, they want to see 
| English ladies;” they chatted about our 
clothes and appearance to each other, and 
| tried to talk to us and make us understand 
| their mode of working. Quite a little crowd 
| followed us to the doorway, and a sad one it 
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was to look on ; not one face without its dis- 
figurement. Sadder to us than all the awful 
contortions and deformities we saw was 
to behold in one of the women’s rooms, knit- 
ting with the others, a lovely girl. 

The Norsewomen are not more than comely 
—rather many are what we term “homely ” 
—but this girl was an exception. She had 
light hair, with a sunny gleam and a ripple 
in it, intelligent blue eyes, a fair, peaceful 
forehead, and small, refined features; she 
looked fresh and healthy too. Her age 
might be nineteen or twenty, and she told 
us she had been in the asylum three months. 

“Surely,” I said to my friend the doctor, 
“ she is all right ?” 

“ Look at the joints of her hands,” he sadly 
replied. 

Yes, alas! there was the uneven swelling 
which, in aworse form, marked so many of the 
others. For years she may live on—some 
do for thirty or forty years after their ad- 
mission, though mercifully 17-2 per cent. die 
between twenty and thirty years of age, and 
40 per cent. between thirty and fifty years. 
Yet some live to an old age. If any are ever 
cured they are, as Dr. Hansen observed sor- 
rowfully, “ruins of human beings.” So this 
poor girl has commenced a living death. 
No more bright youthful dreams for her, no 
home, no love will be hers. No young sailor 
will kiss that golden hair and call her “‘wife,” 
no loving bairns will look laughing up into 
her sweet eyes. Farewell to hope for all who 
enter here ! 

An old sailor who had visited Hull, Liver- 
pool, and London, and could speak a little 
English, joined himself to us and guided us 
over the men’s hospital. The arrangements 
here were precisely similar to those we had 





seen in the women’s asylum. The same 
cheerfully coloured walls, the same cleanli- 
ness, flowers, and considerate kindness ap- 
peared everywhere. The diet in both is 
excellent: fresh meat, and fish, and vege- 
tables; also salt fish, fresh bread, butter, &c., 
are supplied. Beer and wine are given when 
needed, but are sparingly used. 

Some of the windows in the men’s wards 
are regular cottage gardens; the men seem 
almost more fond of their plants than the 
women; but the want of ventilation was 
even more perceptible here than in the other 
building. The inmates eagerly received some 
Norwegian tracts and little books we had 
with us, and the old sailor some tobacco 
money. He was a cheerful old man, and 
seemed content; but when we drew near 
the lodge he turned away back to the garden, 
and we did not like to ask him if even he— 
who was not badly afflicted— might not pass 
the gates. 

With sad, aching hearts we came out into 
the loveliness of that perfect evening and 
thought of Him who long ago shrank not as 
He touched the lepers and said the words, 
T will, be thou clean.” And we were cheered 
as we remembered that a day would come 
even to the most wretched of these, from the 
young boy who lingered at the door as we 
left, to this old sailor turning with bent 
head and slow footsteps from the gate; 
when those eyes, no longer bleared, will open 
to see “the Deliverer,” and they too, like 
the Eastern lepers, will gaze up into the 
face of the Son of God, and this shadow of 
death will be absorbed, forgotten, in the 
glory of His presence—the bright equal com- 
pensation of His love. Till then they must 
wait. 





“OQ THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE A DOVE!” 


Ane 


whither wouldst thou fly, O soul, 
If thou hadst wings ? 


Is rest beyond the seas t—at either pole ? 

Are there the springs, 
Where Heaven’s pure waters bubble up below ? 
And the far oceans answer sadly, “ No !” 


Tell me, O soul! where thou wouldst fly 
To find thy rest ? 

Among the stars !—the spaces of the sky /— 
From East to West ? 

And suns and stars make answer, sphere on sphere, 


“ Back, back, O wingéd soul ! 


Rest is not here!” 


Where wouldst thou fly? To works !—to empty forms 


With thy dove-wings ? 
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Will these give shelter from eternal storms— 
These poor dead things ? 

And “working” answers with a voice severe, 

“Turn back, mistaken soul. Rest is not here!” 


Oh, heart! thou need’st not fly away 
To find thy rest. 
Peace seeks for thee, if thou wilt stay 
And just be blest. 
Fold up thy wings and sit at Jesus’ feet ; 
There wilt thou find thy Heaven—a rest complete ! 
HENRY BURTON. 





“THE CHILDREN’S HOME.” 


a Scotch Storp. 


CHAPTER I. This strangely situated building, standing 

_ away in bonnie Scotland, among the | out bleak and exposed, on terraces cut in the 
rugged hills and vales of Perthshire, the | bare hillside, was utterly devoid of any out- 
setting sun was slowly sinking in the west, | ward ornamentation, so far as timbered park 
all aglow with pink and crimson and amber | or wooded avenues went; yet it possessed 
clouds. a certain solemn majesty all its own, and it 
It was nearly seven o’clock on a glorious | was here, at Drumeairnie Castle, that the 
evening towards the end of August, and| McGregors, the Lairds of Drumcairnie, as 
already daylight had fled from the rocky | they were more popularly known, had since 
glens through which the brawling burns foam | the days of Robert the Bruce (such was their 











and dance and gurgle, now flowing quietly, 
yet rapidly, as though bent on matters of 


business ; anon, as the rocks beneath suddenly | 


shelve, dashing wildly forward, precipitating 
themselves down the steep incline in a noisy, 
turbulent waterfall. Already the shadows 
of twilight had gone trailing up across the 
hazy purple moors, where one sank knee- 
deep into the sweet, springy heather and 
fragrant wild thyme. Only on the hill-tops 
the last golden rays of the dying sun still 
lingered lovingly, as though loth to leave the 
fair world which had all day long rejoiced 
under their gracious influence. They lay 
gently on the stony summits, touching the 
bare brown rocks with a warm vivid colour, 
and illuminating the many windows, facing 
westward, of a stately old house that stood 
far up on the side of a long, low hill known 
by the name of Drumcairnie Brae. 

To any one standing on the farther side of 
the valley formed by the brae on the one hand, 
and Scaursbreck on the other, this house pre- 
sented the appearance of having been hewn 
out of the solid rocks which surrounded it, so 
nearly akin were they in tint and colouring. 
It was a huge pile of grey masonry, evidently 
very old, and weatherstained from the effects 
of centuries of northern storms. A steep 
road led to it, winding up with many a fan- 
tastic turn and zigzag, from the valley be- | 
neath, where, sheltered and cosy, nestled the | 
village which took its name from the brae. | 





| proud boast) lived and died, and handed on 


| their immense property in honourable suc- 
cession from father to son. 

On this particular August evening there 
appeared to be an unwonted stir and ex- 
citement at the castle, but it was a sup- 
pressed, noiseless stir, no happy, joyous 
excitement, rather an indefinable restless 
agitation, which seemed to pervade the ser- 
vants’ regions. Two or three maids passed 
along the passages with their aprons held to 
their eyes, an old grey-headed butler with a 
woe-begone expression on his withered face 
loitered about the entrance-hall, and in the 
front court, before the massive iron-bound 
door, a gig with a grey horse, unmistakably 
a doctor's “machine,” was waiting. The ser- 
vant in charge of it was engaged in close 
conversation with a couple of grooms, who 
glanced up at the castle windows from time 
to time, as though desirous of gaining some 
information by so doing. 

Presently the old butler came to the door, 
and with him a pleasant-looking man of 
middle age, whose keen, clever countenance 
wore a look of deep distress and anxiety. The 
grooms moved aside as he appeared and de- 
liberately mounted into his carriage, but they 
lingered within earshot while Dr. Maclean 
| turned and looked in mournful silence at a 
| particular window, on which the last level 
sun-rays were softly gleaming. 

“No, Grierson,” he saic. in a low voke, 
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‘no; I have small hope that he will live {had grown up to be a man. I have been 


through the night.” 
ing word, he gathered up the reins and 
drove slowly off down the winding road into 
the valley, now lying dark and sombre in 
the fast-gathering gloom. 

Up-stairs, in a spacious airy room on the 
first-floor of the castle, the young Laird of 
Drumcairnie, a boy of about ten years of age, 
lay dying. The night was intensely, breath- 
lessly hot, and his low couch was drawn close 
up to one of the wide-opened windows. The 
small white face was sharpened and drawn 
by suffering, but the sunken cheeks, hollow 
eyes, and the lines of pain round the blood- 
less lips betokened in one so young a naturally 
delicate constitution, broken down by some 
last fatal illness. He was lying back with 
an exhausted look, apparently dozing. Close 
beside him, watching her darling’s every 
movement with soft eyes full of an agonized 
despair, knelt his mother, the Lady Isabel, 
fair and graceful, with a most sweet and 
winsome face and lovely hair, which lay in 
soft rings of gold on the low broad forehead. 
As she gazed at him the boy raised his heavy 
lids, and a pair of wonderfully beautiful blue 
eyes, exactly matching those bent upon him, 
met his mother’s with a world of pitying love 
in their tender depths. 

“* Mother,” he said in a low, weak voice 
that gained in strength as he proceeded 
—mother, I have been dreaming of 
father.” 

“Have you, my darling?” was the gentle 
reply. “Father will be looking for his little 
Douglas, you know.” 

“Yes,” answered the child. “ Yes, I know, 
mother, and I may tell him that I have taken 
care of you, as he told me to do; mayn’t I, 
mother ?” 

But there was no response. The poor 
mother’s head was pressed down on the 
pillows in a wild effort to restrain her chok- 
ing sobs, and she dared not, for fear of over- 
exciting him, lift her streaming eyes to the 
child’s eager gaze. With one wasted hand 
he lovingly stroked her pretty hair. 

“Poor mammy!” the weak voice went 
on, “it is bad for you ; and, oh, if only, only 
you had Hughie now! I cannot bear to 
leave you alone like this. Oh, if only, only 
Hughie was here! But, mother, I know— 
yes, I know, God will bring him back to you, 
now that I am going to father. You know 
I always said I was sure He would give him 
back to us, and I am perfectly certain He 
will. Don’t fret too badly, mother, dear. 
You see I’d never have been much good if I 


And then, with a part- | 








just a bother to you ever since I was born, 
and I’d never have been the laird father 
was—so strong and brave and able too. Oh! 
mother, mother, don’t cry so” —for the stricken 
woman could bear no more, and with an ex- 
ceeding bitter ery she had gathered the boy 
in her arms and was holding him close to her 
aching heart, straining him to her breast in 
a passionate embrace, as if in mute protest 
against the hard fate that was parting her 
from him. 

When, after a few minutes, she had become 
calmer, Douglas, still closely cradled in those 
protecting arms, spoke again. 

“Ts Cousin Nettie here, mother ?” 

“Yes, my darling. Do you want to see 
her ?” 

* Would she mind coming to sing to me, 
mother ? for, do you know, I was dreaming, 
besides father, of my little Edinburgh girl, 
and I do want so to hear the song again, 
Nettie knows I used to get her to sing it 
every night when I came in from the gardens. 
The little girl only came once, but I’ve never 
forgotten how pleased she was with the 
flowers I gave her. Do call Nettie.” 

Lady Isabel thought he was slightly de- 
lirious ; but, to humour his fanciful caprice, 
as she imagined, beckoned to a young girl 
who was standing at the farther window. 
As she approached the couch Douglas raised 
himself from his pillow, a momentary flush, 
born of pleased excitement, dyeing for an 
instant his pallid cheeks, and joyfully ex- 
claimed— 

“Ah! Nettie, come and sing. About the 
gates are wide, you know, and the little 
beggar and the flower. You know, Nettie. 
Quick ; sing quick, then I will ask mother.” 
And with glittering eyes, full of expectancy, 
and parted lips, he lay back again, nestling 
close to his mother, and waited for com- 
pliance with his imperative demand. There 
was a brief pause before Nettie, mastering a 
terrible desire to break into weeping, lifted up 
her voice, and the clear notes of a high, sweet 
soprano floated through the dim room, and 
out into the calm stillness of the lovely 
summer night. It was a heart-stirring 
scene. The room, by this time, was almost 
entirely in shadow ; but at the open window 
there was still sufficient light in the grey 
dusk of the long northern twilight to show 
the invalid couch with its white coverings, 
scarce whiter than the transparent face of 
the dying child, which looked even more 
waxen and colourless against the crimson 
background of a favourite cushion behind 
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stiffening limbs and the physical discomfort | 
of her cramped position, her arms closely | 
locked round the emaciated little form, knelt | 
Lady Isabel, the delicate profile of her face 
distinctly outlined against the fast-fading | 
light as she raised herself now and again 
from her stooping posture. 

Nettie, in her cool summer dress, was 
standing at the foot of the couch, her head | 
slightly thrown back, and all her heart on 


her lips, as she sang that beautiful and most | 


pathetic of songs, entitled, ‘“ The Children’s | 
Home,” which runs thus :— 


“ They played in their beautiful garden, 
The children of high degree, 
Outside the gates, the beggars 
Passed on in their misery. 
But, there was one of the children 
Who could not join the play 
And a little beggar-maiden 
Watched for him day by day. 


Once he had given her a flower, 
And, oh, how he smiled to see 
Her thin white hands thro’ the railing, 
Stretched out so eagerly. 
She came again to the garden, 
She saw the children play, 
But the little white face had vanished, 
The little feet gone away. 


** She crept away to her corner 
Down by the murky stream, 
But the pale, pale face in the garden 
Shone through her restless dream. 
And that high-born child and the beggar 
Passed homeward side by side, 
For the ways of men are narrow 
But the gates of Heaven are wide.” 


Poor Nettie ! there was a tremulous falver 
in her voice as she came to the last verse, 
but she forced down the rising tears and 
sang bravely on to the end; then, without 
waiting for thanks, she turned and sped 
away down the long corridor to her own 
room, where she might let her grief have 
free course. 

Douglas lay very still for a few minutes 
after this, a rapt look on his white face, but 
suddenly he spoke in rapid broken sentences, 
holding fast to his mother’s hand. 

“ Mother—I want you to promise—that 
you will try your very best to find her—my 
little Edinburgh girl—Rosie, her name was. 
It was when we were in Moray Place, 
mother, in June, wasn’t it? You know I 
used to go and sit in those nice shady gar- 


+ dens and read under that big laburnum— 


and Nettie was there one day—and I was 


his head. Beside him still, regardless of | ragged, mother, but she wasn’t a bit dirty, 





watching the other children—and wishing so 
much I wasn’t lame and could play too—and 
she—my little Edinburgh girl—came and 
looked thro’ the railings and—” here he 
paused for breath but quickly resumed as 
though anxious to pour out all his tale ere it 
should be too late—“she was so poor and 


| 
| 


only she said her mother was ill and they 
had hardly any money—so I gave her the 
sovereign you gave me on my birthday—and 
then I picked a great big bunch of laburnum— 
and I do think, mother—she liked that better 


| than anything—old Thomas the gardener 


was so angry with me for picking it °"— with 
a weak langh—‘“ but I didn’t care, for she 
was so pleased—and then I told Aunt Jane’s 
cook to give her some dinner when I went 
in—and she said she would come back 
another day—but the very next day, you 
know, mother—I got ill with the fever and 
I bothered you to bring me home then— 
didn’tI? But, mother, promise—promise you 
will try to find her and make her happy.” 

“T will promise, my precious little one,” 
murmured poor Lady Isabel, folding him 
tighter in her arms, and the child seemed 
satisfied then, for he lay back on his pillows 
with a peacefully contented look and did not 
stir or look up when the door softly opened, 
and an old man, with bent shoulders and 
long white hair, entered the room, and 
quietly advanced to the side of the couch. 
Lady Isabel tenderly laid down her precious 
burden, and rising to her feet took the old 
man’s hand in both of hers, saying in a 
whisper, “ Dr. Cameron ! this is indeed kind 
of you, You have seen Dr. Maclean, of 
course, and heard the worst. J dare not 
hope, but this quiet sleep may revive him.” 

She gazed into his face as she spoke as 
though she would implore him to give her 
even the faintest glimmer of hope, but Dr. 
Cameron, turning his eyes on the dying boy, 
slowly shook his head as he murmured, half 
to himself, “ Thou art not far from the King- 
dom of God,” and laid his withered hand in 
silent blessing on the fair head. There was 
utter silence for a brief space, and then Lady 
Isabel spoke again, calmly and naturally. 

“T think I may venture to leave him with 
nurse if this sleep continues. Please go 
down to the library, Dr. Cameron, and I will 
come to you presently. Tell Grierson to 
bring you tea or anything you want ;” and 
with a gesture of assent the old man left the 
room, after another glance of profoundest 
affection at the motionless figure on the sofa. 

The Rev. Dr. Cameron was the Minister 
of Drumeairnie. For over thirty years he 
had dwelt among the simple, kindly folk 
there ; comforting them in sorrow, rejoicing 
with them in happiness, reproving and ex- 
horting, having rescued many a_ careless 
sinner from evil ways; and, Sunday after 
Sunday, preaching to his little flock, in plain, 
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unvarnished language, the glad tidings of 
the Gospel. He had ever taken the deepest 
interest in the fortunes of the McGregors. 
Always staunch supporters of the Established | 
Church in Scotland, they had for long years | 
been his best and truest friends. But to | 
none of the McGregors he had known in 
his time (and he could remember them for 
four generations back) had his heart gone 
out in such genuine sympathy and love as to | 
the fair young Lady Isabel. Her life, from 


childhood up, had beema troubled one. Early | 


left an orphan with a very small fortune, 


few relations, and those few uncongenial to | 
her, she had poured out the great wealth of | 


a most loving heart at the feet of her noble 
young husband, Malcolm McGregor. 

At the time of their marriage, Malcolm 
was a lieutenant in a distinguished Highland | 
regiment ; a second son and entirely depen- | 
dent on his father. The latter was strongly | 
opposed to his marrying, beautiful and high- | 
born though his bride might be, and carried | 
his objections so far as to refuse to acknow- | 


ledge his son’s wife, and but reluctantly | 


consented to continue even the moderate 
allowance he had made Malcolm since he 
entered the army. A great change was, 


however, most unexpectedly wrought in the | 


fortunes of the young couple by the death, 
from the effects of an accident in the hunting- 
field, of Malcolm’s elder brother, shortly 
followed by that of his heart- broken father. 
Thus, from the depths of something very 
like poverty, the young McGregors suddenly | 
found themselves raised to a pinnacle of 
prosperity. But riches, alas! could not com- | 
pensate either parent for the distress of | 
seeing their eldest son, Douglas, grow up a | 
hopeless cripple. They had one other son, & 


far better than life itself, all was now dark 
|and dreary. But an even greater trial was 
in store for her. Three months after her 
husband’s demise, the mysterious and total 
| disappearance of little Hugh, one bright 
winter's day, caused poor Lady Tsabel keenly 
to realise that loss by death was infinitely 
easier to bear than the agonising uncertainty 
that ceaselessly haunted her concerning her 
| darling child’s fate. 

In all these troubles she had ever found in 
Dr. Cameron a very faithful friend and true 
| comforter. Now, in this present hour of 
need, when her last remaining hope, her 
precious little Douglas, seemed fast slipping 
from her grasp, and once again life stretched 
blank and desolate before her, what wonder 
| that her faith in a loving Father above almost 
failed her? Instinctiv ely she felt her danger, 
and when she perceived Dr. Cameron stand- 
ing by her child’s side, there rose from the 
very depths of her heart a little prayer of 
thankfulness that God had sent His tried 
servant, whom she could trust of old, to 
point her in her weakness to the skies, and, 
firm in his strong loving faith, remind her 
that, heavy though the Lord’s hand be upon 
| His people, yet, in the words of the prophet, 
“ It is not shortened that it cannot save, nor 
| His ear heavy that it cannot hear.” 

To return to the good old minister. He 
descended to the library in obedience to Lady 
| Isabel’s request, and there sat down with his 
| head bowed upon his hands, and groaned 
within in the bitterness of his sorrow. 

| The only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow,” he said aloud at length. 

* Ay!” echoed a deep gruff voice close to 
|him. “Ay! it’s hard dealin’s these, Doctor, 

| Tm thinkin’. We~maun trust Providence 








bright, healthy child, but his strength and | | through a’ thing, but eh, man! it gars me 
spirits only caused them to mourn the more greet ‘sair to see yon look on herr bonnie face 


such an affliction as that under which their 
first-born laboured. In vain they lavished | 
money on every means science could devise 
to cure him. All that could be done was to | 
relieve to some extent the constant pain he | 
endured—more was impossible. 

Malcolm did not long enjoy prosperity. 
About two years after his succession, a fatal | 
malady, the outcome of a neglected chill, | 
seized upon him and he too was gathered to 
his fathers, leaving his son Douglas, then 
only seven years of age, to reign in his stead. 
The young widow, though well-nigh crushed 
by the weight of her sorrow, strove bravely 
for the dear sake of her little ones to stifle a | 
wild longing for escape from the world where, | 
severed from the one whom she had loved | 





| the nicht.” 


The speaker was Grierson, the old butler 


| afore mentioned. He was an old and valued 


servant of the good old type, now so rarely 
to be found. He had served the McGregors 
as boy and man for a matter of forty years or 
more, and his whole affection and interest 
was bound up in the “family.” A thorough 
Scotchman, canny and shrewd in the extreme, 
and somewhat “dour” in appgarance, there 
lay beneath the rugged exterior a deep vein 
of earnest religious thought, and Grierson 
and the minister were old and trusty friends. 

“Ah! Grierson,” said the old man, raising 
his head at the sound of the other’s voice, 
“in the extremity of my sorrow I did not 
hear you come in. Yes, old friend, this is a 
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sad, sad day for the McGregors. Dr. Maclean 
kindly called for me as he passed, and I saw 
he had no hope to give. Ah! me,” with 
a weary sigh, “’tis the old, old mystery— 
the young ones taken and we still left as 
cumberers of the ground.” 

“Excuse me, Doctor,” interrupted Grier- 
son hastily, ‘it’s no’ for you to misca’ yersel’ 
as a cumberer o’ the groond. Gin a’ the auld 
folk was like you—weel, weel— it’s true 
eneuch what ye say, and this is a wae day 
for the McGregors, for the Lord knows wha 


"we'll hae for Laird noo ; and, eh me! I canna 


thole to see her leddyship wi’ yon look in 
her een. ‘Twice afore I’ve seed it, Doctor. 
Ance when she was watchin’ Maulcolm as he 
lay dee’in’, and again when we cam’ and telt 
her Hughie was na’ to be found. It was me 
said till her yon day, ‘Tak’ up yer hairt, my 
leddy, the bairn’s no deid. He’s been stow’n 
awa’ frae us, and wi’ the Almighty’s help 
ool find him yet.’” 

“Stolen away!” echoed Dr. Cameron. 
“Grierson, man, are ye still havering with 
that nonsense at this time of day? Three 
years, and never a trace of the laddie, spite 
of all those large rewards held out! No— 
no—her ladyship is as firmly convinced as I 
am, and every one else but you, that the poor 
wee man was washed into the river while his 
fine French mamselle was carrying on with 
Davie, the smith; more shame to them 
both !” 

“ Aweel, sae ye’'ve always said, Doctor, but 
I no hold wi’ ye, as ye vera weel ken. The 
bairn was stow’n awa’, for a’ that Stewart 
went as faur as Perrth yon vera nicht, and 
me as faur north seekin’ news o’ him, and a’ 
the police in Scotland was on the ‘ quiky 
vivy, as the sayin’ is, aboot the business.” 

The Doctor shook his head, and Grierson 
continued, “ Me and the wee lairdie what's 
deein’ up yonder is the only anes that believes 
we'll see wee Hughie back ance mair. Not 
twa hoors syne, Doctor, I cairried in some tea 
till her and I hearrd the puir laddie say till 
his ma: ‘ Mother,’ says he, says he, ‘ mother, 
God'll bring Hughie back noo that I’m gaun 
to fauther.’” 

He dashed his hands half angrily across 
his eyes as he spoke, as if ashamed of the 
emotion that threatened to overcome him as 
he thought of the affecting scene he had wit- 
nessed. 

“ Weel, weel,” he resumed after a pause, 
“oo’ve waited lang, and maybe oo’ll hae to 
wait as lang yet; but bide a wee, Doctor, 
bide a wee, and ye'll maybe no think me sic 
an auld fule as ye tak’ me for the noo ony- 











way. Gin the wean had been drooned, my 
certy ! we'd hae gotten news o't, ’ll warrant. 
Na, na; he was na’ drooned whativer.” 

The garrulous old man paused at last from 
sheer want of breath, and Dr. Cameron an- 
swered rather wearily— 

“JT pray God ye may be right, Grierson. 
By the way, what became of that lad, Stew- 
art? I never hear his name now that the 
old folks are gone.” 

“Nor me,” replied the butler; “and I’m 
as weel pleased tae. He was a fine-looking 
lad, was Duncan Stewart, but no a’thegither 
tae my likin’, though he was gran’ at the 
games and had a saft tongue in’s heid. He 
was last in these pairts, ye’ll mind, for his 
auld mither ’s buryin’ just yon awfu’ time we 
missed wee Hughie.” 

* Yes, I mind fine. What business was 
he in then? He said he was prospering well, 
but he was aye given to secrecy about his 
own concerns was Duncan, and I mind there 
were strange stories abroad the time he was 
in Glasgow.” 

“ Ay! ‘deed were there! He telt me he 
was traivellin’, when he was here yon time, 
but ye ken’s well’s me, Doctor, that yon’s a 
word may mean just onything!” 

“ You're right there, Grierson, my man.” 

“ Aweel, he was a clever chiel, and I maun 
say forthe lad he wasin an awfw’ state when he 
got the news doon the toon that Hughie was 
missin’. He aff like a shot tae a’ the places 
roond and gaed as faur’s Perrth as ye ken, 
but the vera neist day there cam a letter frae 
his wife, he was mairriet on an English lassie 
doon aboot Birrminham way, and he was 
fain to gane hame aboot his business, or 
somethin’ o’ the kind.” 

At this point in their conversation the 
two men were interrupted by the hasty 
entrance of Nettie, who had come flying 
noiselessly down the wide staircase. 

“Dr. Cameron,” she gasped, “oh! Dr. 
Cameron, come. Cousin Isabel wants you, 
there is a great change, he is dying. Oh, 
come quick,” and she turned and fled swiftly 
up the stairs, leaving Grierson and the old 
minister to follow. 

Douglas lingered all through that night in 
a state of unconsciousness and exhaustion 
that was very painful to watch. Just as the 
first rosy flush of dawn came faintly stealing 
into the dim eastern sky, and the birds began 
to twitter softly in glad anticipation of the 
day, and the work-a-day world, rising from 
sleep, prepared anew to face the daily round, 
the child opened wide his fast-glazing eyes, 
his parched lips formed the words, “ Mother 
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—the gates—so wide,” and in another mo- 
ment the tired spirit had left the little wasted 
body and had soared away into vast realms 
of light and bliss, there to “ behold the King 
in His beauty,” such as it is not given to us 
mortals to conceive, for it is what “ eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered 
into the heart of man.” 

Lady Isabel was childless, and Drumcairnie 
knew no master. 


CHAPTER II. 


THREE days later a small coffin, half-hidden 
by exquisite masses of pure white flowers, 
was tenderly borne down from the Castle to 
the quiet churchyard that lies at the foot of 
the brae, and there the mortal remains of 
Douglas McGregor were laid by loving hands 
beside his father’s in the family vault. 

It was an intensely hot day: the heated 
air was like that of a furnace, and oppres- 
sively sultry. A lurid haze hung about the 
hills and crept down into the valley, like a 
thick stifling blanket; and as the day wore 
on a dark mass of sullen black cloud came 
sailing up against the wind, while far away 
the low rumble of distant thunder was to be 
heard reverberating among the mountains 
like the boom of advancing artillery. At the 
hour of sunset the storm broke—an appalling 
storm such as had not been experienced in 
those parts for many years. The crashing 
thunder seemed to roll immediately overhead, 
in a constant succession of deafening peals, 
that echoed through the valley as if to shake 
the very foundations of the earth. The 
blinding glare of the lightning played inces- 
santly about the hilltops, illuminating the 
murky darkness with a weird blue light, and 
the rain came hissing down on the heated 
thirsty ground in an unbroken sheet, as 
though the floodgates of heaven had been 
opened. The tempest raged for the greater 
part of the night with unabated fury, and 
there was little or no sleep for any one at 
Drumcairnie while it lasted. At the Castle 
the women-servants huddled together in an 
agony of unreasoning fright, while the men 
watched anxiously in seeret dread of fire. 

Only Lady Isabel sat alone, apparently 
unmoved by the fury of the elements. Her 
beautiful face was deathly pale, and haggard 
with suffering; the dark lines beneath the 
heavy eyes telling all too plainly of sleepless 
nights and weary days of bitter grieving, and 
of the fierce battle she had waged with her- 
self ere the peace of perfect resignation to 
God’s will had come to her. All she had 
gone through on the past day, too, had told 








sadly upon her. Yet she had borne herself 
calmly and composedly, appearing quiet and 
dry-eyed at the impressively simple service, 
which, according to Scottish custom, was 
conducted in the large hall of the Castle, 
before the funeral procession left the house. 
Well, it was all over now. The battle had 
been fought and won. God be thanked! 
And on the morrow she was leaving, pro- 
bably for ever, the place so fraught with 
painful memories (for Drumcairnie would 
now pass into the hands of a very distant 
branch of the McGregors) and meanwhile all 
she cared for was to be let alone, that she 
might commune with her heart and be still. 

The day of her departure dawned in a 
thick, grey mist, which dissipated as the 
morning advanced, but only to give place to 
a chill, hopeless drizzle that rendered the 
boldest outlines blurred and indistinet, and 
lent a mournful uniform hue to all around. 
Indoors things were not much brighter. The 
spirits of every one seemed attuned to their 
dismal outward surroundings, and it was with 
a feeling approaching to relief that poor little 
Nettie Forbes hailed the sight of the carriage 
which was to convey her and her cousin to 
the distant railway station. 

For Lady Isabel was going to Edinburgh. 
She was bent on fulfilling, or trying to fulfil, 
at once the promise made to her darling on 
his deathbed, that she would do her best to 
find his “ little Edinburgh girl.” 

She was only too well aware that her 
quest would very probably end, as the pro- 
verbial searth in the bundle of hay is sup- 
posed to do, namely, in utter failure. Never- 
theless, she had resolved to make the attempt, 
and though every one, except Dr. Cameron, 
assured her it would be a fruitless one, she 
held, to her intention, thankful for some 
active occupation to prevent her from brood- 
ing on the sad past, and possibly to allay, in 
some measure, the restless aching of her 
heart. 

She had gladly accepted, therefore, the 
warm invitation of Nettie’s mother, to make 
her home with them for as long as she felt 
so disposed. Mrs. Forbes was the “ Aunt 
Jane” mentioned by little Douglas, and she 
was almost the only near relation his father 
had possessed. She had a comfortable house 
in Moray Place, where she had settled with 
her two daughters, Nettie and Flora, in 
order that she might make a home for her 
only-remaining son, a hard-working and rising 
young advocate. 

Poor Lady Isabel! Truly her search was 
vain. Doubtless on that self-same August 
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evening, the stealthy footfall of “the Reaper, | 
whose name is Death,” had entered, besides 
the stately halls of Drumcairnie, many | 
another home that I, whose privilege it is to | 
tell this simple tale, wot not of. But it is | 
given to me to know that in a poverty- 
stricken attic, in one of the most squalid and 
dirty houses of the Cowgate of Edinburgh, 
hardly to be dignified by the sweet name of 
home, the Reaper had gathered “ yet another | 
of these little ones ” for the Master’s use. 

It was there that, after a long and weary 
illness, a child named Rosie Lawrence, none 
other in fact than Douglas’s “little Edinburgh 
girl,” had breathed her last ; there that her 
distracted mother knelt to thank God aloud 
for taking her child away from the want and 
the misery, ay! and the sin that, in all 
human likelihood, would have fallen to her 
daily lot had she lived. 

Susan Lawrence was not a native of Edin- | 
burgh. Her speech alone, with its marked | 
English accent, would have betrayed that 
fact. She had arrived in the city some three | 
months previously, accompanied by her two | 
children—Rosie, aged eleven ; and a boy, a 
delicate-looking little lad, with pretty curly 
hair and large, wistful grey eyes, who might | 
be about seven or eight years old. Susan 
had taken this miserable lodging, intending 
to occupy it for a few days only. Her 
neighbours, with Scotchwomen’s character- | 
istic love of gossip, tried hard to discover 
not only whence she had come and whither 
she was going, but every other particular | 
imaginable. But in this they were foiled ; 
and they drew off in disgust when they found 
it impossible to extract more from Susan 
than that she was a widow; that, bound for 
Glasgow on a matter of private business, she 
and the children had “footed it most of the 
way from London,” a journey that had occu- | 
pied the best part of six months; and that, 
in order to eke out her slender stock of 
money, she had on her travels made use of 
her musical talents, for she could sing well 
and play the violin, she said, and much as 
she disliked doing so, had earned a good deal, 
on more than one occasion, by her street per- | 
formances in the large towns through which | 
she had passed. 

“A hairmless sort o’ vaugrant body,” had 
been her neighbours’ comment ; and having | 
arrived at this conclusion, they were content | 
to leave the little family in comparative | 
peace. 

Unfortunately, just as they were preparing 
to leave Edinburgh after a week’s rest, a/| 
sudden attack of illness completely prostrated | 


poor Susan, rendering it impossible that she 
should continue her journey for the present, 
and she was compelled to remain in the dis- 
mal lodgings. She had a small hoard of 
money by her, and was just able to pay her 
modest way for the time being. Even the hard, 
grasping landlady was fain to own that the 
“English body” gave no trouble, and paid 
her humble rent with undeviating regularity. 
But as time passed, and Susan felt her 
strength returning very slowly, anxiety be- 
gan to press upon her. She was a proud 
woman, and would not for a moment enter- 
tain such a bitterly mortifying idea as that 
of allowing her children to go out into the 
street with their pitiful tale to beg! Never- 
theless, a load was lifted from her mind 
when, one beautiful June evening, little 
Rosie entered the close, dark garret with a 
bright, golden sovereign tightly locked in 
her hand—not a beggar’s alms, as she has- 
tened to explain, but “a present to her own 
self, and it was to be all mother’s.” 

The child had gone out, after a long day 
spent beside her mother’s hard bed in the 
stifling little attic, to breathe the fresh air of 
heaven, and having wandered farther afield 
than usual through the wide streets and 


| pleasant roadways of the New Town, had at 


length found herself in a region quite un- 
known to her, where, in Moray Place, her 
rencontre with Douglas had taken place. The 
pretty shady gardens were in full beauty ; 
the “rough winds that shake the darling 
buds of May” had given place to balmy 


breezes and glowing sunshine, and every 


branch and leaf and flower had burst forth 


| in rejoicing that summer had come at last. 


Now, in the North Countrie a bright, hot 
June is by no means a thing to be lightly 
spoken of; for in these less - favoured 
climes, bleak winds and grey sunless days 
are, as often as not, the order of things all 
through that particular month, but the year of 
which I speak was one long to be remembered 


for the spell of lovely hot sunny weather 
‘that set in early in June, and lasted almost 


without interruption till well on into August. 
Yes, it was a “glorious summer,” people 
said, but the increased mortality among the 
poor, in the slums and crowded houses of 
our great cities, told a different tale; the 
terrible drought brought fever and sickness 
in its train, and the scorching rays of the 
sun seemed to burn up the air as they beat 
fiercely down upon the baking streets and 
dirty gutters. 

The gardens in the square looked very 
pleasant and cool, little Rosie thought, and 
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the merry voices of children echoing gaily 
through them tempted her to cross the 
street, and, rather ashamed of her ragged 
frock, which “Mother” had not been well 
enough to darn lately, take up her position 
at one of the iron gates, and peer curiously 
in. Her interview with Douglas has been 
related elsewhere. Her delight had known 
no bounds when he had gathered the branch 
of laburnum and given it to her. She was 
a town-bred child, reared in the smoky, reek- 
ing atmosphere of an English manufacturing 
city, and never in her wildest dreams had 
she pictured herself as the possessor of any- 
thing half so beautiful as the flower-laden 
spray, with its lovely drooping clusters of 
yellow blossom. She valued it far, far above 
the golden coin he had pressed into her thin 
hand at parting, or the excellent dinner of 
meat and bread which, according to her new 
friend’s impetuous desire, was set before her 
in Mrs. Forbes’s kitchen. 

“You must come back another day, little 
girl,” he had said as he bade her good-night, 
“and then you can have some more flowers 
and another dinner,” and not for the sake 
of the dinner, nor yet of her golden coin, nor 
yet even of her cherished flowers, Rosie had 
gone back to her old post at the iron gate, 
but had watched and waited in vain for 
another sight of the shrunken figure hopping 
towards her on his crutches, his eager eyes 
shining, and on his wan face that look of 
kindly sympathy—the sympathy that is so 
unspeakably precious to every human heart. 
As day after day passed, and still the lame 
boy was absent from his seat under the 
friendly shade of the wide, spreading trees, 
the child took her courage in both hands, and 
actually addressed the grim old gardener on 
the subject, as he was raking the gravel-path 
close by her. 

“Yon wee lame laddie,” was the slow 
reply. ‘ The lame lairdie, they ca’ him. Eh, 
ma lassie, he’s awa hame tae the Hielands. 
He’s badly, they tell me—gotten some fever, 
I’m thinkin’ ; but his mither’s ta’en him hame 
ony way.” 

The greater part of this speech, spoken in 
the broadest Lowland dialect, was wholly 
unintelligible to the old man’s hearer, but 
she had gathered enough to convince her 
that her little lame benefactor had gone 
away, and that she need not hope to see him 
again, and the knowledge filled the childish 
heart with keen disappointment. There had 
been so little, ah, so sadly little! of bright- 
ness in her young life hitherto; and the day 
she had met with Douglas was a red-letter 





day in a calendar of very dreary ones. It 
was like a glimpse into a new and beautiful 
and undreamt-of world—surely like the 
“ Paradise, oh, Paradise,” in mother’s favour- 
ite hymn. She slowly retraced her steps 
towards the old town, and, reaching the 
wretched lodging-house, climbed the long, 
steep stairs with a languid step, and then 
flung herself down on her mother’s breast, 
and, with a flood of tears, sobbed out the 
story of her grief. Worn out with cry- 
ing, the poor little thing fell asleep at last, 
but next morning it was evident to Susan 
that there was more amiss with her poor 
Rosie than the effects of last night’s outburst 
|of distress. She was tossing wildly from 
| side to side of the hard chaff mattress, her 
| face flushed, her head burning, and her eyes 
| bright and glistening ; she moaned, too, from 
time to time, and did not seem to recognise 
her mother or little Jimmy when they spoke 
to her. Susan had had some experience of 
illness, and at once detected the symptoms 
of the fever that had been raging in the 
neighbourhood—a low fever, that was not 
counted as infectious, but that had numbered 
its victims in almost every house in that 
quarter, and had its origin in the execrable 
state of the drainage and other sanitary 
arrangements. In a frenzy of despair, Susan 
rushed to beg one of the neighbours to come 
and see the child, but the woman only con- 
firmed her suspicions, and could offer no 
help beyond proposing to call in a doctor, 
who was at that moment in the next house. 
The doctor proved to be a young medical 
missionary, who was going through a course 
of home-training, preparatory to carrying on 
his work of devotion in more distant lands. 
He pronounced Rosie’s case to be a serious 
one, adding, however, that good nursing 
might do wonders for her. He humanely 
refrained from saying that strengthening 
food would do still more, for his practised 
eye had taken in at a glance the straitened 
circumstances of the unhappy mother, and 
he foresaw that this sickness was unto death. 
He was right in this anticipation, for when 
the fever, after running a very prolonged 
course, at length abated, it left the child 
hopelessly weak ; she had been overdone, in 
the first instance, by their long weary 
“‘tramp,” and her small reserve of strength 
was gradually but surely sapped. The long 
June days had given place to July with its 
burden of even greater and more trying heat, 
to be succeeded by those of rich August, the 
month of joy and plenty, and then, after 
eight long weeks of lingering illness and 
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pain, these two children, Rosie Lawrence, | and energy have been so entirely taken up 
the beggar-maid, and Douglas McGregor, the | with the object I had in view when I decided 
rich man’s son, “passed homeward side by | on coming here that I have had little of 
side,” through the golden gates, set open | either to spare for letter-writing. I know, 
wide, that the little children and the aged | however, that you must be anxious for news, 
saints, the faithful servants and the rescued | and I have determined not to let another 
wanderers, all may enter into their rest. | day pass without writing. It has been a 

To this day Susan Lawrence trembles to | trying time of disappointment and failure— 
think of what would have become of her | utter failure! I do not intend giving you 
through all this terrible time of adversity | full details of all I have been doing; those I 
had she not found in the young missionary | will reserve for our next talk, for I am sure 
the true friend she so sorely needed. Ken-| they will interest you deeply. For the pre- 
neth Ramsay’s heart was at all times a very | sent you must be satisfied with a general 
tender one, but the sight of this stranger in | outline of affairs. I remember telling you 
a strange land, forlorn, friendless and bowed | in my last letter that my first step had 
down beneath a weight of sorrowful care,| been to try and discover Agnes Wil- 
filled him with deeper compassion than he | liamson, the cook who was in Aunt Jane’s 
had ever felt, notwithstanding the scenes | service in June and to whom my tender- 
of privation and misery that surrounded | hearted darling entrusted his little beggar- 
his daily path. He was possessed of pri-/ girl, with injunctions, so Nettie, who was 
vate means, and was indeed “the cheerful | present, tells me, to ‘give her a real good 
giver,” whom Godloves. He it was who per- | dinner and plenty to take home besides.’ 
suaded the rough, hard-featured landlady to | Unfortunately Williamson was dismissed 
allow her English lodger to remain un- | very shortly after we left for Drumcairnie, 
molested, promising to pay the rent, and | ona charge of dishonesty, and the difficulty 








adding to the sum she demanded in advance 
what was quite sufficient to enforce his per- 


suasions more eloquently than any words | 


could have done ; he it was who undertook 
to sell for Susan at a fair price, which came 
out of his own pocket, a large silver watch 
that had belonged to her late husband ; he 
whofinding that his protégée had been brought 
up to the shoemaking trade, persuaded an 
old cobbler in the next street to supply her 
with “odd jobs ;” he finally who, when all 
was over, had paid the expenses of the 
humble funeral, and seen poor weeping 
Susan and little Jimmy off by train to Glas- 
gow, having made her promise faithfully to 
write toa certain address, that of his mother 
in Aberdeen, should she ever find herself in 
such straits again. 

So Lady Isabel sought in vain for the 
“little Edinburgh girl,” and many were the 
disappointments and difficulties, the hopes 
and fears and attempted impostures, that 


were crowded into the first two weeks of | 


her stay in Moray Place. But Lady Isabel’s 
own words, in a letter she wrote to Dr. 
Cameron about two months after her arrival 
in Edinburgh, will sufficiently explain how 
matters had fared with her. 


120, Moray Place, Oct. 30th, 18—. 
“My DEAR Dr. CAMERON, 
“T am ashamed to think how long it is 
since I last wrote to you—about three weeks 
after my arrival here. But indeed my time 


was, how to find her again. 

“ Fora long time all our attempts were un- 
availing. We advertised right and left, and 
| the police were put on her track in all direc- 
tions. It all took me back so to that terrible 
hopeless search, three years and a half ago! 
Well, at last Williamson turned up, having 
|only just -heard that she was wanted, she 
|said; but I fancy she had waited to make 
| sure of why she was being so earnestly sought 
| for, as I am afraid she belongs to a class who 
have good reason to dread the word ‘wanted.’ 
| However this might be, she came one day 

and asked to see me, and on hearing my 

story, said she could give me some informa- 
|tion, She remembered the child distinctly, 
| because she told her that she had travelled 
| on foot all the way from England, London, I 
‘think, and that she and her mother and 
| little brother were resting in Edinburgh on 
| their way to Glasgow, and that they were 
| living in a wretched lodging in the Cowgate 
| till the poor sick mother was well enough to 
goon. Williamson happened mercifully to 
remember that the child had said her name 
was Lawrence, a fact which was impressed 
on Williamson’s mind by her own sister 
having that very week married a man of 
the same name, in London! This was 
a valuable clue, and I lost no time in 
; following it up. I went to all the clergy- 
men round the Cowgate district, told my 
story, and asked for their kind help. I can 
| never feel grateful enough for their civility 
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and kindness, especially what I received at 
the hands of Mr. Fergusson, of St. Asaph’s, 
who told me he knew you well in old 
days. He recommended my applying to a 
young medical missionary, who had been 
working in that quarter, and still is, I think, 
and I found to my extreme joy that this 
young Mr. Ramsay could give me all the 
information I wanted ; and, oh, fancy ! little 
Rosie Lawrence not only died of the same 
dreadful fever as my Douglas, but died.on 
the very same day; moreover, was buried on 
the day of that frightful storm! Is it not 
wonderful? Mr. Ramsay has reasons, which 
I have at this moment forgotten, for remem- 
bering the exact dates of her death and 
burial, I cannot doubt that she was the 
‘little Edinburgh girl,’ for all he tells me 
about her family, &c., tallies with what she 
told my darling boy, and also with what 
Williamson told me. I love to think of their 
having ‘gone home’ together like this, and 
cannot, therefore, regret this failure ; it is 
only partial failure too, for I hope, with Mr. 
Ramsay’s help, to trace the poor mother, who 
was a very deserving nice woman, he says, 
and miserably poor. Yet, I know now how 
very much I had set my heart on success ; 
who is it that, speaking of our life’s failures, 
or partial failures, as all part of the great dis- 
cipline of life, says, ‘This is the meaning of 
all that strange mingling of trial and blessing, 
failure and success ; partial success to cheer 
you on, because God knew that you could not 
bear entire failure; partial failure, because 
entire success would have fostered pride and 
self-dependence!’ Dear old friend, 1 can now 
echo that from my heart, and I know this too 
has been for my good. You said it would lift 
me out of myself and help me to be patient, 
and it has. To see all the grinding poverty 
and the degradation and the struggles, the 
unceasing struggles, for very existence among 
the really poor, such as I have been seeing 
all these weeks that I have been going about 
among them, has made my heart sore many 
a time, but it has also made me realise how 
much I have left to be thankful for. I long 
to be able to do some real work among them, 
but I hardly know yet what my life is to be, 
or where spent. We cannot hear from Aus- 
tralia till early in December at soonest, and 
for the present I shall remain here. I should 
like you to know this Mr. Ramsay. He is a 
man of good family and devoted to his work, 
heart and soul. Aunt Jane has taken a great 
fancy to him, and he has dined quietly with 
us two or three times. She and Nettie beg 





(To be continued.) 


me to give you their affectionate remem- 
brances. Nettie has been so good and kind, 
refusing all invitations in order that she 
might stay with me and help as much as she 
possibly could, and indeed if it had not been 
for her remembering the child perfectly, I 
should have been imposed upon more than 
once. Now, dear Dr. Cameron, I do hope 
you will return good for evil, as you always 
do, and let me have a letter in answer to 
this long sereed as soon as possible. Your 
letters do me more good than anything. 

“ Always, your attached friend, 

“TsaBEL C. M. McGReEcor.” 


The expected letter from Australia, that 
Lady Isabel mentioned, arrived in due time. 
It was from no less a person than John 
McGregor, the distant cousin of her hus- 
band’s, into whose possession the property 
had now passed. The new Laird had settled 
in Australia five-and-thirty years before ; he 
had a flourishing and extensive business, and 
was on the high road to making an immense 
fortune; moreover, he had by this time 
become wedded to colonial life, and when 
the news reached him that he had unexpec- 
tedly come into the family estates, and was 
now the Laird of Drumcairnie, his feelings 
were not altogether of a pleasurable nature. 


He had no desire to return to England, and | 


looked upon his new possession as rather a 
burden than otherwise. So he decided at once 
not to take any steps as to leaving the colo- 
nies for at least two or three years. He 
addressed a long letter to Lady Isabel, be- 
sides one to the family lawyer, on the matter, 
in which his expressions of sympathy, if 
roughly worded, were well meant, and the 
recipient of them felt intuitively that they 
came from a warm, honest heart. He ex- 
plained, at considerable length, how impos- 
sible it was for him to throw up, at one 
stroke, all his connections in the land of his 
adoption, and return home, a free man, 
ready and willing to give all his thought and 
care to his property there. Might he venture 
to propose, therefore, that Lady Isabel 
should continue to live at Drumcairnie— 
“just to keep the old place warm,” as the 
writer expressed it ? After some deliberation 
and anxious thought, Lady Isabel consented 
to do so; and impelled by a mysterious, 
irresistible force, which she never afterwards 
could describe, she decided on leaving Edin- 
burgh without further loss of time, and re- 
turning to make a solitary home for herself 
at the Castle. 
MAY KINLOOH. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. G. S. REANEY. 





FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ New every morning is the love.” 
Lesson: 1 John iv. 7—21. 

Text: “God is love.” 

DEAR old African woman, who had | 
heard about the love of God from a} 
missionary, said once, in speaking of this love, | 
“This love is so great that if I were to go to | 
yonder forest and cut down all the trees, | 
and make one long, long ladder of them, | 
and then take it and set it up on the highest 
mountain, I could not reach the top of God’s | 

love ; and if I were to dig all the iron out of 

the earth, and make the longest of long chains 
and then go down with it into a deep well, I | 
could not get to the bottom of this love. It 
is like the sunlight at noonday, everywhere, | 
everywhere; you cannot get away from it. | 
It is all round you, and above you, and 
before you, and behind you! It is comfort, 
and strength, and gladness, and to know it is 

heaven !” 

Old Dinah’s life was as sunshiny as her 
words would lead us to expect. 

Dear children, it is for all of us to know | 
what the African woman had learnt for her- 
self: God is love. How the thought will | 
comfort us in our troubles! Just when every- 
thing seems dark—perhaps we have been 
unkind or naughty and our hearts seem sun- | 
less and cold—then, like a ray of light, this 
text, “God is love,” comes to cheer us, | 
bringing us daylight thoughts—thoughts 
of hopefulness, thoughts of betterness, and 
we want to “begin again,” and the wish is | 
a prayer. 

Just think of growing up without ever 
hearing or knowing that beautiful text! I) 
think it would be like living always in a cave | 
and never feeling the warmth of the sun. 
Once I knew a little boy who had never been 
to either day or Sunday-school, but who, | 
ever since he could remember, had spent his 
days in “ minding baby” for mother; in the | 
spring-time, away in the fields amid the | 
violets and buttercups and daisies, often 
watching the little lambs at their gambols, 
sometimes climbing the trees and playing | 
“bo-peep ” with baby between the branches; 
in the winter-time staying at home in charge 
of the house as well as baby, for “ mother ” | 
went out washing, “father” being, alas! fond 
of drink and too idle to work regularly. | 


Poor little Benny often knew what it was to 
go to bed very, very hungry; but he could 
laugh as merrily as you can, dear children, 
at baby’s funny little ways, or at anything 
else which pleased him. He was a round- 
faced, blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked little fellow, 
for fresh air had done for him what food 
could not have done. When I first knew him 
and coaxed him to come to my ragged school 
I let him bring baby too, that he might not 
feel he was neglecting what mother had 
taught him was the duty of his little life: 
namely, to mind baby while she went out to 
work for bread to feed them all. I soon 
found that poor little Benny had never heard 
our beautiful text, “‘ God is love,” and it was 
very difficult to explain its meaning to him 
until I thought of a plan. 

“Benny,” I said, “you are very fond of 
baby, you would not like anything to hurt 
her, I know you would not.” (Benny nodded 
his head emphatically while I went on.) “If 
you saw baby toddle off into the middle of 
the road when a horse and cart were coming, 
you would run very quickly to snatch her 
out of the way; and when baby cries, because 
she’s tired or hungry, you take her in your 
arms and hush her sobs, and kiss her little 


| cheeks, and coax her to smile through her 


Well, Benny, that’s because you love 
baby. Now, little man, God who lives in 
heaven loves you like that. He would save 
you from being hurt, just as you would save 
baby, and He would comfort you when your 
poor little heart was hungry or tired—for 
God is love!” 

Little Benny looked as if he had at least 
caught the idea that he had a friend some- 
where of whom he had before known nothing, 
and this was the first ray of God’s beautiful 


tears. 





| sunshine of love to that poor little fellow’s 


dark heart. 

It would take me too long to tell you all I 
afterwards learnt of little Benny, but I am 
sure you would like to know how good he 
was in coming to school and how he perse- 
vered with his lessons. 

Benny had been only afew months in my 
ragged school when, one hot summer-time, he 
was laid low with a terrible fever; baby had 
it too, and soon the little pet died. Benny 


| was unconscious at the time, and never knew 


the little darling had flown like a bright 
angel to heaven. While Benny was still 
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lying very ill, his mother, who had nursed | 
her children, took the fever, and when [| 
came home, after a few weeks’ absence, I | 
heard the sad news that my dear little friend | 
would never be able to come to school again. 
The Good Shepherd had lifted His little | 
lamb in His arms and carried him safely into | 
the Heavenly Fold, where he would run | 
about in all his bright and playful ways, free | 
from danger ; his little heart glad in being | 
for ever with Him whom on earth he had | 
learnt to love and serve. 
They told me that, just before his death, | 
Benny had sung, in his sweet treble voice— 


* Jesus loves me, this I know, 

For the Bible tells me so,” 
and that his poor mother had asked him to 
goon singing, for it brought her own heart 
comfort. Then little Benny had tried another 
verse of this hymn which he had learnt at 
school— 

“ Jesus loves me: He who died, 

Heaven’s gate to open wide, 

He will wash away my sin, 

Let this little child come in.” 
And his mother had prayed that she too 
might enter that gate as a little child. Benny 
had sung until he slept and his mother | 
slept. It was some hours afterwards when | 
the mother awoke, a neighbour, who had | 
been out at work all day, having come to see | 
how she was getting on. Benny’s blue eyes 
were wide open and a smile was on his lips, | 
but little Benny’s soul was with the God of | 
love. 





SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Gospel bells,” 
Lesson : John iii. 14—21. - 
Text: “God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” 





I remember once calling upon a lady who 
had two little sons. One was ill in bed with | 
a bad cold, and the other, the younger of | 
- two, was sitting by him to take care of | 

im. 

“Stay with Johnny until I come back,” | 
said the mother, as we left the sick-room, 
speaking to little Cecil. 

“Yes, mamma, I'll ’muse him,” said chubby- 
faced Cecil with an air of importance. 

But we had only been gone a few minutes 
when we heard a childish voice pleading— 

“Mamma! mamma! let Cecil come a 
minute, I’ve something J must ask you.” 

His mother replied, “Will it not keep, 
Cecil ?” 

But the answer came ringing down the 








stairs in a troubled little voice, “ No, I’s sure 
it mustn’t wait.” 

“ Well, then, come, little man,” called back 
the mother, and in less than a minute Cecil 
had run down and jumped into his mother’s 
arms. 

“T do want you,” he said, pressing her 
cheeks between his two baby hands, “I do 
want you to tell me you love me.” 

“Cecil, of course I do; you know I do,” 
his mother replied, kissing his rosy lips again 
and again. Then she added, playfully, 
“Put your hand to my heart and feel how 
full it is of love.” 

“T’s sure it’s there,” said Cecil thought- 
fully, “but I love to hear it come out in 
speaking, I do.” 

What a funny thing for a little boy to say! 
But I want you to catch little Cecil’s thought. 
He knew his mother’s heart was full of love, 
but he longed to hear this love speak itself 
in words. 

Now if you turn to the first chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel, the first few verses, you 
will find that the Lord Jesus is called the 
Word, and this teaches us that God the 
Father’s heart was full of love to us, and He 
spoke out that love in giving us Christ; hence 
Christ is the Word which explains or puts in 
speech God the Father's love. Do you see ? 
God loved us so much that He gave the Lord 
Jesus to this world to tell out His love. 
Everything that Jesus said or did when on 
earth tells us of our heavenly Father’s love. 
He called little children to Him and blessed 
them, and told us about the little children in 
Heaven. That taught us how God the 
Father loved little children, thought about 
them, and cared for them. Then He healed 
all the sick people who came to Him, and He 
fed the hungry. That taught us how God 
the Father cares for our bodies, and it helps 
us to understand how we must do our part 
to take care of them too. Even little chil- 
dren may learn something of the laws of 
health and try to keep them. Boys and 
girls are kings and queens, and their bodies 
are the countries they are to take care of and 
rule. If they allow idle or wrong habits to 
govern any members of their bodies, it is just 
the same as if kings and queens sanctioned 
bad laws to be made. A little child thinks 
nothing of the naughty habit of “ biting the 
nails,” but really and truly the poor fingers 
have great reason to complain. “These nails 
were given to protect us and add to our use- 
fulness,” they might say, “and our king robs 
us of our protection and deprives us of a 
useful power, and yet expects us to be the 
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same as if we had our own lawful posses- 
sions ! ” 
Some little kings and queens are careless 


about the washing of hands, quite forgetting | 
that the three thousand little mouths which lie | 


within each square inch of the skin (called the 
pores of the skin) are not treated with the 
consideration due to them as subjects of the 
king, if dust is allowed to fill them, stopping 
the way by which pure air has a right to 
enter. There are a great many more things 
which I might speak about in regard to the 


| 


king and his wise and thoughtful rule over | 


the country which he has to take care of. 
But I must pass on with just this thought— 
let us always remember that God the Father 
loves our bodies, the home here of our 
spirits, and if we love Him we shall do our 
best to take care of them and keep them 
pure. 

The Lord Jesus Christ in telling us by His 
own life of God’s love, revealed to us that 
all true love meant thought of others and 
willingness to sacrifice ourselves—lay down 
our lives—for those whom we yearned to 
bless. 

Dear children, when we learn this beauti- 
ful lesson we shall cease to be selfish ; instead 
of weighing and measuring our power to 
help others by how far we would really like 
to do it, we shall forget all about that little 
word self ; we shall lay down the life of self, 
and the love of God the Father coming from 
His heart to ours by Jesus Christ the Word, 
will flow from us into the hearts of others, 
and the beautiful and God-like and true 
shall be as the morning light in the world, 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus loves me, this I know.” 
Lesson: 1 Peter i. 13—19. 
Text: ‘‘ Who loves me and gave Himself for me.”’ 


Gal. ii. 20. 

In our lesson we get the word “redeemed,” 
in our text the word “ loved,” each telling us 
something about Christ and ourselves. 

I remember once seeing a portrait of a 
gentleman taken in crayons. ‘“ Where do 
you think I got that from?” he said. And 
then he told me. 

“Some time ago I was passing down a 
little turning as a short cut from one street 
to another, when, in a window full of all sorts 
of odds and ends—string, shoe-laces, sweets 


| and cakes—I saw that portrait put up for 


sale. In amoment I knew it was meant for 
myself, although I had never sat for it (it 


| was an enlarged photograph), so I went in 


coming to chase away the darkness of | 
| with the precious blood of Christ ;” but He 


that night which belongs to sin and sel- 
fishness. 

Now I wonder if I have in any way made 
it plain to you? God is love, and when He 
gave His Son to this sinful and selfish world, 
it was as if He spoke out His love in language 
which the world could understand if it would 
listen. If we listen, then we get to know 
God’s love, and, like Christ, & live it, for, 
believing in Christ, we shall “ not perish but 
have eternal life.” Eternal life is another 
name for God, and means Life, and Light, 
and Love. Oh! children, how glorious it all 
is! And do you not see it belongs to you 
and you belong to it? You are not outside, 
but iside, unless your heart has been fast 
asleep, or wilfully wandering “afar off” so 
that you could not hear “the Word ” telling 
out the love of God’s heart. 

Pray for a listening heart, and thus shall you 
sa and be made a blessing to others. 

V—25 





and asked its price. They told me if I wanted 
it I must pay what I thought to be a very 
large sum. At first I turned away, thinking 
it was not worth it, but then I looked on all 
the surroundings, and I thought at least I 
must redeem it from these. So I paid my 
money and brought my picture away, and 
there it has been ever since.” 

When my friend was telling me this, I 
thought of that other one, the Lord Jesus, 
who saw His own likeness—“ And God said, 
Let us make man in our image after our 
likeness” (Gen. i. 26)—in the midst of sad and 
sorrowful surroundings (for nothing could be 
mere terrible than sin), and who sought to 
redeem it. The price He paid was a very 
high one. See what our lesson says, “ Re- 
deemed not with silver and gold... but 


thought it worth it. 

Dear children, think for a moment what 
it cost the dear Lord Jesus to leave His home 
in heaven to come down to this world; 
think of His beautiful life so lonely because 
so misunderstood ; think of His death upon 
the cross, and just say to yourselves, “ He did 
this for us, for me,’—then you will feel a 
little what St. Paul felt when, in speaking of 
Him, he said, “Who loved me and gave him- 
self for me.” 

Once I met with a young girl who, with 
all her family, had left England one spring 
for New Zealand, where they were going to 
live. When almost there, the vessel they 
were in was wrecked ; my young friend re- 
members her father kissing and blessing her 
on deck just as the vessel sank; then she 
remembers the plunge into the waters and 
some one tying her on toa broken plank ; 
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When 


after this she became unconscious. 
memory returned, she was lying upon a little 
bed in a cutter’s cottage. She looked up into 
the homely face of the cutter’s wife and asked 
her to fetch her mother to her. 

“My poor child,” was the gentle answer, 
“the Lord has called your mother home to 


Himself. Take a little refreshment, and go 
to sleep again.” 

“ But,” pleaded my young friend, only 
half realismg why she could not see her 
mother, “I must see my father if I cannot 
see mamma—yplease tell him I want him.” 

The cutter’s wife was silent, her face 
strangely tearful. At length she had to con- 
fess, “ He, too, has gone home.” 

Then my young friend asked for her sis- 
ters—there had been four of them—her 
brothers, there were two of these—but all 
had perished in the waters. 

“Then how came J here?” pleaded my 
young friend. 

“One of the midshipmen tied you to a 
plank,” was the answer, “and stayed for 
many hours in the water with you, at last 
managing to swim with you to a rock. Itis 
a wonder he did not lose his life in the at- 
tempt, as he was worn out and weakly.” 

“ Where is he ?” asked my young friend, 
“T must see him, and thank him.” 

“He will be coming here by-and-by,” was 
the answer ; “he has called twice every day 
to see how you were. You have been very, 
very ill. It is nearly three weeks since you 
were brought here.” 

As my young friend told meall this, shesaid, 
“Would you like to see the one who saved 
my life?” and she drew a locket from her 
dress and touched aspring ; the locket opened, 
and revealed the face of the midshipman. 

*T always carry it about with me,” she 
said quietly. ‘ You know he saved my life, 
and I cannot help telling every one about 
him; but for him I, too, should have 
perished.” 

Dear children, but for Christ we should 
have perished, have been destroyed by sin 
and selfishness. Do we love to think and 
talk of Him who saved us? Do we carry 
with us His image: our whole life, like a 
beautiful psalm, singing the praises of Him 
who loved us and gave Himself for us ? How 
bright and unselfish boys and girls would be 
in their play, if they remembered the Lord 
Jesus always. 

Let us ask the Holy Spirit to teach our 
hearts about the love of Christ that we may 
never forget Him, but love Him more and 
more. 








FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ We are but little children weak.” 
Lesson : John xiv. 1—16. 
Text: “If ye love me keep my commsni ments.” 

How glad we are to help those whom we 
love: what joy it is to “do something” for 
them! Now here is a text which comes straight 
from the heart of the Lord Jesus to our hearts. 
It is as if He said, “I know you love Me, 
and are longing to show it; well, here is a 
way in which you may tell me of your love 
—Keep My commandments.” 

We pause a moment wondering what His 
commandments are like, and we remember 
this one—‘ Love one another, as I have 
loved you ;” and then we think how hard it 
sometimes is to do this. It is not difficult 
to love the kind and gentle, the tender and 
thoughtful, but we know that if we are to 
love one another as Jesus loves us it means 
much, much more than this. It means loving 
the unkind and the ungentle, those too who 
are lacking in tenderness and thoughtfulness, 
loving them with patient, long-suffering, and 
forgiving love. 

A little girl who attended a day school was 
terribly tried by the unkindness of one of 
her companions who lost no opportunity of 
saying bitter and cruel things to her. She 
bore it all patiently to herself as long as she 
could do so, but one day her heart was so 
full of the cruel wrong this girl had done 


| her that she had a good cry over it, and told 


her mother all about it. 

“How can I help hating her?” she ex- 
claimed passionately. ‘‘ She told an untruth 
to-day, getting me an imposition which rightly 
she herself should have had. I must tell the 
teacher all about it, and get her punished !” 

“Run to your room, darling,” said her 
mother softly, ‘‘ and think on your knees what 
the Lord Jesus would have done under the 
circumstances.” 

Ethel, sobbing very bitterly, left her 
mother’s presence. In a few minutes she 
returned calm and bright. 

“‘T am going to do the imposition without 
saying a word,” she said gently. “To tell 
would only be to get her into terrible trouble. 
I will bear it for her because I know that is 
what Jesus means when he says, ‘ Love your 
enemies.’ ” 

The result of Ethel’s brave resolve was 
that the school companion, who had hitherto 
been so mean and unfair in her treatment of 
her, was suddenly won ‘over to admire and 
love her; and who can tell but that this 
helped that poor girl to get a little nearer 
loving Jesus # 
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If only we could always follow Ethel’s 
example and do just what we think the Lord 
Jesus Himself would do, how brightly would 
love shine out within our hearts and homes, 
blessing the lives of others and bringing 
peace to our own! 

How much it would help us to do difficult 
things if we thought of them as opportunities 
of showing our love to Christ! And how 
much more ready we should be to help others 
if we remembered our Saviour’s words when 
He told us to see His face in the face of 
every one who needed our help! 

I wonder if you ever heard or read of that 
nobleman who asked an artist to paint him 
a picture which should surprise every one 
who saw it. He promised to give him a large 
sum of money for it, and he left him to choose 
his own subject, only stipulating that what- 
ever the picture might look like it must sur- 
prise all who gave it close and earnest inspec- 
tion. The artist was very much puzzled to 
find a subject. Everything he could think 
of seemed only like pictures which had been 
painted by others, until one night an inspira- 
tion came to him. A poor beggar had stood 
at his door pleading for help. The artist 
took him into his studio and gave him food. 
“T wonder whether he could help me with 
my picture,” he mused; but then he shook 
his head sorrowfully. ‘ What was there new 
or startling in a ragged beggar?” Sorrow- 
fully he dismissed the poor man, putting a 
silver coin into his hand at parting, and say- 
ing a few words of comfort and cheer. 

“How his face lighted up,” he mused, 
“when I blessed him.” Then, suddenly, the 
artist was seized with a thought which took 
him speedily to his canvas. 

* ~ * . 

The picture was painted, and hung in 
the nobleman’s picture-gallery. Then the 
artist invited the nobleman to inspect his 
work. 

“ That picture!” said the nobleman hastily, 
as he viewed it froma distance. “Sir, there 
is no surprise there! It is a worn-out sub- 
ject. Who is not familiar with the sight of a 
ragged beggar ?” 

“Stay, my lord,” pleaded the artist, 
“before you further criticise, go a little 
nearer.” 

The nobleman did so, but having ad- 
vanced a few steps, started back exclaiming, 
“Beautiful! strangely beautiful! What a 
glorious surprise! Good, very good! This 
will astonish my guests as it has astonished 
me!’ 

What had the nobleman seen to make him 





so suddenly pleased? As he drew nearer 
the ragged beggar suddenly changed into the 
figure of Christ. The hand of the beggar 
stretched out for alms, became the hand of 
the Saviour, uplifted somewhat, with the 
“Peace be unto you!” The eyes, which at a 
distance had looked so pleadingly for help, 
were full of tender compassion and silent, 
eloquent love. Underneath the picture the 
artist had painted the word “ Inasmuch !” 

Dear children, if we could go a little 
nearer to the sorrowful and sad, the hungry 
and desolate, we should see in them the face 
of Jesus turned upon us; and, oh! what joy 
to minister to Him. Do you not think it 
would make all the ugly, painful, or distress- 
ing things and people, about which we do 
not naturally care much, or to which we do 
not feel at all drawn, do you not think it 
would make everything and everybody look 
beautiful, so beautiful that our hearts would 
grow more and more tender, and loving, and 
yearning ? 

“How much can I do to help others to be 
glad and happy?” would be the natural 
question of our lives. Not only sometimes 
but always we should feel the nearness of 
Jesus in the nearness of others, and we 
should feel the intense joy of ministering 
to Him in doing what we could for them. 
There are many things we cannot all do, but 
we may all love Him who loved us and show 
our love by keeping His commandments. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “0 Love Divine, how sweet Thou art.” 
Lesson : John xv. 9—18. 

Text : “This is My commandment, that ye love one another.” 

This text has many lessons in it. Let us 
try to-night and learn one which, I think, 
was beautifully taught us a little while ago 
by a poor boy who lived in the East-end of 
London. Harry, for many weary months, 
was unable to run about like other little 
boys, because his hip was diseased. Often 
his tender mother would put him in a chair 
just outside the door of his house, that he 
might get as much fresh air as came into 
that narrow street, and when the sun was 
shining be cheered by the brightness. Harry 
would sit there for hours, his little crutch 
beside him, in case he felt tired and wished 
to go indoors again. The passers-by were 
mostly too busy to take any notice of Harry ; 
sometimes one would turn round, attracted 
by the little invalid’s sorrowful face, and say, 
“Poor little boy!” and put a penny into his 
hand, for which Harry would feel very grate- 
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ful; but any pleasure which the penny 
brought would in time pass away, and leave 
the longing, “Oh! to be able to run about 
like other boys.” One day—oh! how well 
Harry remembered it, it was a day of days 
in his life—some kind lady brought his 
mother a Jetter for a children’s hospital, and 
Harry was told that he was to be taken 
there on the morrow, perhaps to be made 
quite well. 

I cannot stop to tell you all about Harry’s 
stay in the hospital; how he grew to love 
the doctors and the nurses (his own special 
nurse more than any one else); how he 
learnt to sing the beautiful hymns, and love 
the picture scrap-books and toys ; best of all, 
how he managed in time to walk without 
his crutch, and then—yes, actually to run 
half-way down the ward ; but this was after 
much pain and suffering, for “all good 
comes by way of redemption,” our best joys 
grow out of our sorest troubles. 

I must pass on and tell you what hap- 
pened when Harry left the hospital. He 
was very, very glad to get home again, but 
oh! so sorry to leave all his kind friends. 
The thought that made going a little easier 
was to think that some other little suffering 
boy might come to his bed and be made well ; 
for Harry had learnt while in the hospital to 
love all little boys who had pain, even if he 
did not know them really, and in his love he 
longed that he might help to make them 
better. I think these beautiful and loving 
thoughts had come to Harry as whispers in 
his heart from the Lord Jesus himself, who 
seemed always to be in the ward—there in 
the hymns which they sung—there in the 
gentle, tender lives of the nurses—there in 
the bright and compassionate visits of the 
ladies who came from time to time. Once 
Harry had thought of the Lord Jesus as in 
the Bible and in Church—now he thought of 
Him as being just everywhere—nearer than 
the nearest, kinder than the kindest, more 
tender than the tenderest. All the love 
and light and life which had blessed little 
Harry’s life in the hospital had been to him, 
as it were, “seeing Jesus.” Therefore you 
will not wonder that Harry, sorry as he was 
to leave all his kind friends, was yet glad to 
make way for another sick boy, who might 
be made well, as he had been. 

I think Harry must have been thinking of 
“the dear hospital ward” one morning, when 
he was coming home from school, where he 








was now able to go regularly. Suddenly he 
paused before an open door ; just outside, in 
a perambulator, sat a little boy about his 
own age—two crutches propped up beside 
him. Perhaps if Harry had never himself 
suffered, he would have passed this little boy 
quite carelessly, but that was impossible 
now ; so he stood and looked at him a mo- 
ment ; then he went nearer, and there was a 
real tear in his eye as he said— 

“ Poor little chap!” 

The next minute he had lost his shyness, 
and putting his arm on his shoulder he 
said— 

“Don’t cry ;” for the boy’s lip was trem- 
bling and tears seemed very near. “I was 
ill like you once, and I had to sit still all 
day ; but now I can run about, and I’m ever 
so strong!” 

Then as a happy thought seized Harry, he 
said excitedly : 

“Tl tell you what I'll do. Ill wheel you, 
just as you are, right off to my hospital 
and ask them to make you well, as they did 
me.” 

At this moment the sick boy’s mother 
came out to hear what was being said, and 
Harry was so warm in telling her about the 
cure to his own hip, that after a little while 
he coaxed her to let him take her boy Percy, 
just as he was, to the hospital. “It would 
not take them many minutes to get there.” 

Just picture Harry wheeling that perambu- 
lator (1 do not think the mother was far 
behind, but she let Harry feel he was in full 
charge). Away they went, up one long 
street and down a short one, across the road 
very, very carefully, and they were there. 

Harry ran up the steps and tugged at the 
bell. The hall porter smiled as he saw 
Harry’s flushed face; he looked very ten- 
derly upon him when he said— 

“Please I’ve brought a little boy to be 
cured. I want to see the doctor.” 

That was how little Percy became a patient 
in Harry’s hospital. I do not think he got 
quite so well as Harry had done ; but he was 
much better when he left, two or three 
months later. 

Now, what is our lesson? To love the 
Lord Jesus means to love and care for and 
live for others. If we have a joy we will 
pass tt on. 

Yes! dear children, all true life means 
“ passing on” to others that which the God 
of Love has given to us. 
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| this. That the parish or the congregation should 
I.—HOME NOTES. have some voice in the appointment of thdse who 
PIT-BROW WOMEN. shall minister to them seems but common justice. 


A PASSION for reform is a very noble instinct, senate - ee yg be pagent 
+ + 2 wi , ? 
me . - peo — ae oe ee plausible, and popular, will throw into the shade a 
i — t . t pth nei nsiion Our more patient and unobtrusive worker, who does 
ee Se ee re ee noble service silently and modestly, without show 
Factory Acts, for instance, and the mining legisla- perpen 
tion, of which we have had a good deal during the ; 
last few years, do excellent service so long as their PEWS AND PEOPLE. 
provisions extend only to those who need protection 
and do not fetter those who can protect themselves ; tts Ge ca te pelt charles 
but even in this direction sentiment without the ee ee eee ee oe ee meee ee 
guidance of common-sense may easily go too far. | * its name implies, free and open to all who choose 
There is a Bill now before Parliament which, if it | * Come without distinction of class? Or is it to be 
passed into law, would stop the labour of inet at | * Private and personal entertainment like a concert 
hitter hun of om won| O* ee Oh er eon rei 
the world without any employment. To prohibit | 7 : J 
female labour in the mine itself is quite reasonable, 0 a longest ego the best igen ge pe 
for the conditions of work there are such as to make ones — th licen . Raw es fs Ps “a ic 
iti ible f t Sis 20 eeleaeah tlie, ip. e parish churches the and open 
ve rs pen ber — po caret tar gn A system is certain to be restored, for when a great 
ee ae ene eh sesh, tabi bade ; wo | leader like the Bishop of Peterborough throws his 
al ? ’ . . . . 
men live and thrive there who would die in stifling | oa our - heed aie cae : ol a ‘er 
factories. The moral influence is not bad; the women ee ae eet 
may be coarse and rough, but they are not worse | deed, stop at churches at all? Thousands of chapels 


than others of the same class employed elsewhere. In | °° in the same plight, and require the same change. 


fact, the dress which they wear, rather like a man’s, | agile oe ood ane’ Ge 
b 1 . rprnsing nough and too low already. 
nena Se De Sey ene Sees a ee | where a system of weekly offerings has been esta- 


tion; and that dress, we do not hesitate to say, is |... " : 
infinitely more rational and decent than those which | blished and carefully worked, there has been = 
and not loss; and the system, by associating gift 


any one will see at the first fashionable party he 

wi happen to attend. To base restrictive legisla- | and hg. together, ys on end to the cheque- 

den upon a prejudice that flannel trousers with an | charity which begins with the pen and ends at the 

apron reaching to the knees are an indecent dress for bank 3 doing sspears good, no doubt, to those who 9 

women who have rough work in all weathers would ceive, but very little good to the man who signs—it 
can hardly be called giving. Make the seats free and 


be the silliest of all conesivatilo deliien, the service fresh, and there will be no lack of a con- 
gregation. 


It is about time that we decided what the services 





CURATES AND THEIR WRONGS. 


ae : SICAL SERVICES. 
This is the day of grievances, and not of sham a 


ones, but of real, cruel wrongs, that make the true| After speaking of the grievances of the clergy and 
heart burn with indignation and throb with sym- | of the claims of congregations, it is but natural to 
pathy. Mr. Isherwood’s case is but a type of many, | add a word upon the services for which they meet 
and thousands of curates all over the country would | together. We are happily beginning to break with 
echo his sad complaint. There is no need to haggle | convention; we are not quite as much the slaves of 
over a few pounds on one side of the account or the | custom as we once were. But there is still much to 
other; the fact remains that here is a man of gentle | be done before we realise our true freedom, and use 
birth, of University distinction, who has given seven- | all our powers without restraint. We have not 
teen years of his life, and the best years, to hard | made music so strong an ally of religious services as 
labour in a London parish for a beggarly stipend, | we might, and Sir George Grove, a well-known 
only to see a stranger set above him when the living | authority on this point, suggests that it would be 
becomes vacant, and the reward of patient service | well to organize sacred concerts, on the Sunday, in 
seems to be within reach. That the Rev. J. F. | many of the churches and chapels which are now 
Kitto’s appointment is excellent in itself no one will | turned to such little use. Oratorio and symphony, 
question. But if it is hard to have a good man set | choir and orchestra, might all combine, and with 
over you after long service, what must it be to see a | selected prayers and a few simple words of exhorta- 
bad or a weak man promoted in the same way? And | tion, we should have a service of a truly religious 
with the present system there is little to prevent | character. It has been attempted with success in 
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more than one place, and the same may be done else- 
where. There are many people who care little for 
the ordinary services of the church as adapted to 
music, finding them artificial and unnatural, to whom 
a service of music pure and simple would be 
thoroughly congenial. Worship may express itself 
in many ways; is not confined to a book, not even 
tied down to words; and “the verse may find him 
whom the sermon flies.’? Beethoven and Handel 
may speak with the force of the most eloquent of 
preachers. 


THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT AND WAR. 


The new Parliament has strong opinions upon 
many questions, and has not shrunk from expressing 
them, but very few people can have been prepared 
for the recent division upon Mr. Richard’s motion 
concerning the Executive Government and war. 
The motion, indeed, was not carried, but the issue 
was doubtful, and success all but won. What Mr. 
Richard and his friends asked for was simply this : 
that before declaring war, contracting grave national 
responsibilities, or annexing territory, the consent of 
Parliament should invariably be secured. At present 
Parliament can punish but cannot prevent; it can 
condemn but cannot check. All of us feel only too 
keenly that again and again life has been flung away 
in passionate folly, and that the resources which 
might have fed the starving, clothed the naked, and 
taught the ignorant, have been recklessly wasted, 
and yet are not able to go so far as this. To discuss 
some pledges in public before giving them would 
make them of no effect ; while we were discussing 
the advisability of adding some fresh territory to our 
dominions, some enterprising power might step in 
and forestall us, and discussion would cause more 
strife than it avoided ; while if before declaring war, 
the whole question were thrown open to debate, with 
the possibility of an appeal to the electorate in re- 
serve, we might and should be attacked while the 
nation was still laboriously striving to make up its 
mind, What we really need for the preservation of 
peace is a change in spirit and in temper, not in the 
machinery of government. 


THE NEW CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF POLICE. 


Only those who do not look below the surface of 
things will be surprised at the stir which Sir Charles 
Warren’s appointment has caused Panic andalarm 
have no doubt been at work; for it was a terrible 
shock to thousands to discover that life and property 
were at the mercy of a lawless mob, and that our 
protective system had utterly broken down. Yet 
fear is not the only force at work. We are coming 
to learn that even with our intricate social machinery, 
it is a matter of infinite importance to get the right 
man at the head of affairs ; a man whose eye is clear 
and his heart true. Sir Charles Warren seems to be 
a man given us by Providence in the hour of need. 
He has proved himself a born ruler. He wins the 
devotion of those who serve under him. He is 
resolute, high-minded, fearless ; one who hates and 





scorns corruption, cruelty, and injustice. What a 
noble work he may do! He might almost create a 
new ideal for our police. What others have done 
for the warrior,—those who guard our shores,—he 
might do for our “ peace officers,’ who guard our 
homes ; those who have to carry on the conflict with 
crime and vice, the deadlier foes who dwell in our 
midst, plotting and working incessantly against our 
safety and our strength. A police force with a real 
enthusiasm in their mission might work wonder. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
SCHOOL BANKS IN FRANCE. 


In the April number of the Nineteenth Century 
Miss Agnes Lambert gives a most interesting account 
of the Banks which have been established in con- 
nection with the elementary schools in France, and 
though we may hold very different opinions upon the 
general character of the teaching given under the 
existing system, we shall all be of one mind in agree- 
ing that no better service can be rendered to the 
children than to train them in habits of thrift while 
they are still young and their characters still un- 
formed. As to the success of the Banks there can 
be no doubt. They number 23,000; and the total 
savings of half a million of depositors make up an 
average of £1 per head. When we remember that 
this amount has been accumulated by children at 
school, not by adults; that when the child leaves 
school, its savings are withdrawn too, thus securing 
a constant renewal of capital, a new depositor taking 
the place of the one that has gone, the results are 
very remarkable. We have to a certain extent 
followed the example of the French in our own 
schools, but the experiment has been mainly con- 
fined to one or two of the great towns. It may be 
said that the Post-Office Savings Banks supply the 
need, but this would hardly be true. The great 
advantage of the other system is that it links on to 
the school, makes thrift as it were part of the educa- 
tion, and that the children themselves are trained to 
save independently of their parents. And when we 
think of the great flood of waste which is draining 
the strength of all classes in the land from the highest 
to the lowest, even one more remedy against the evil 
is not to be neglected or despised. 


THE MORMONS IN AMERICA. 


Mormonism in America has reached a critical point. 
For long it has enjoyed comparative immunity ; it 
has set itself above the law of the land; it has often 
violated that law flagrantly and notoriously ; it has 
made laws of its own, and after its own heart. But 
now the State has resolved to enforce its prohibitions 
and its penalties, and to suppress the Society and its 
illegal practices. So at Utah the community cannot 
stay for any long time. In its peril, however, it has 
devised a most ingenious policy. The State of Ne- 
vada, at no great distance, once filled with a popu- 
lation of nomad miners, is being rapidly drained of 
its inhabitants; the mines are worked out, and the 
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miners are deserting their old homes. The Mormon 
community, if it settled there, would constitute soon, 
if not at once, a majority of the electorate; they 
could return their own representatives to Congress ; 
and if attacked they could appeal to the instinctive 
jealousy of each individual State to defend their rights 
against those of the Federation. It is a bold scheme, 
and ingenious ; but in practice the Americans have 
a sound common-sense that makes short work of de- 
vices that are subtle and not sound; it knows the 
difference between justice and law, and carries out 
its opinions. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
RELIGIOUS STRIFE AT TONGA. 


The strife at Tonga, one of the Friendly Islands, 
is certainly one of the saddest incidents in recent 
religious history. There was but little reason for its 
beginning, and long before now it ought to have 
come toanend. It is difficult to understand what 
strange infatuation can have taken possession of the 
King. Knowing as he does all the noble work which 
Wesleyan Methodists have done in the island, and 
remembering how they have transformed himself from 
a savage to a civilised being, if he had any cause of 
complaint against the Society and its system, he 
might have shown more patience, or even in his own 
secession have avoided involving his people in per- 
sonal quarrels. Unhappily, he took the very opposite 
course. He wentinto revolt himself; he organized 
a so-called “ Free Church;’’ and then he put the 
utmost possible pressure upon his subjects to induce 
them to follow him into the new fold. By hundreds 
they refused. Persecution followed, with violence, 
punishment, and threat: many gave way, but others 
held out bravely and will not give in. The King 
may do his worst, they will not flinch. King George 
has evidently taken it into his head that he is the 
sole ruler of the island in things spiritual as well 
as temporal, and thinks that loyalty to Wesleyan 
Methodism as represented by the Conference is dis- 
loyalty to him. Andso we have the scandalous sight 
of persecution based, not upon difference of creed or 
even of ritual, but solely and simply due to personal 
pride and petty passion. 


RECRUITS FOR THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


A month ago the Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society were able to report, that during the 
week of Special Services held throughout the country, 
no less than twenty-six fresh offers for personal 
service abroad had been received; but now the 
number has grown till it has actually reached fifty- 
three. It is a wonderful illustration of what may be 
done by vigorous and sustained effort undertaken in 
a spirit of prayer and faith. 


ROMISH MISSIONS IN NEW GUINEA. 


The Chronicle of the London Missionary Society 
reports a characteristic instance of the methods and 








the spirit of Catholic missions. Every one who takes 
any interest in mission work—every one, in fact, 
who observes the development of our colonies—is 
familiar with the work that Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. 
Lawes, and others, have done in New Guinea ; how 
they have softened and civilised savage tribes, which 
not long ago it was dangerous to approach ; and how 
they have taught the most ignorant natives to for- 
sake their cruel superstitions for a purer and kindlier 
faith. And now that the field has been opened, the 
Roman Catholics follow. One Father Verius actu- 
ally writes in the Missions Catholiques that Mr. Mac- 
farlane admits that he has made no attempt to 
convert the natives, that all he does is for money, 
and that he is astonished that others should come to 
the work with different aims and motives. What this 
veracious Father would like is that the men who 
have been labouring in the island, probably before 
he had ever heard its name, should take the educa- 
tional work, and leave the cure of souls to the 
Romanists. It would be hard to say whether his 
ignorance or his audacity is the greater. 


A SPECIAL MISSION AT SIERRA LEONE. 


Special missions have now established themselves 
as a regular part of our evangelistic system at home, 
and we all know how much may be done by a new 
voice, a fresh face, and a personality with which we 
are comparatively unfamiliar. The appeals to which 
we listen Sunday after Sunday may be quite as power- 


| ful; there may be the same devotion and the same 


faith, yet the special effort and the occasional visitor 
give a new impetus and stir up depths hitherto un- 
reached. What succeeds at home in England may 
be expected to succeed abroad, where the general con- 
ditions are fairly similar, where Christian Churches 
have existed for a long time, and the Gospel of Christ 
is regularly preached: human nature is so very much 
the same everywhere that this is only what we might 
expect. At Sierra Leone the Rev. F. W. Dodd and 
Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Fox have been uniting in effort 
of this kind, and with the happiest results. There 
are many Christians in the place, people who profess 
to have accepted the law of Christ, and to have given 
Him their faith and their love, but whose Christi- 
anity is a poor thing after all, still tainted and de- 
graded by the sins and the superstitions of the people 
around them; and these are the people whom a 
special mission will be most effective in reaching, 
as it seems to have done in this case. But the most 
successful part of the work was done by Mrs. Darwin 
Fox. She held special services for women in two of 
the churches of the place. The women came in num- 
bers, and found just the kind of help that they 
specially required ; such help as could only be given 
by one whom personal experience had made familiar 
with their nature and its needs. The newspaper of 
the place, as we see from the C. M. 8. Intelligencer 
and Record, puts the very highest value upon Mrs. 
Darwin Fox’s work, and asks if women with these 
gifts and this sympathetic devotion are to be found 
elsewhere, may they not be found in Sierra Leone 
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itself? Are there none here who will do the same | 
work for those among whom they live ? 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MR. W. E. FORSTER. 


By a strange and almost dramatic coincidence, 
Mr. Forster has passed away at the crisis of that pro- 
longed struggle in which he played so prominent a 
part. The currents of political life drifted him toa 
position he would never have sought, and which he 
held unwillingly. He was Secretary for Ireland in 
Ireland’s darkest hour ; and though he survived the 
storm, the strain made him an old man before his 
time. He showed himself both patient and brave, 
never braver than when he offered, after the murder 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish, to return to the post 
from which he had just been driven, with all its 
difficulties, dangers, and disappointments. But in 
years to come his Irish administration may, and 
probably will be forgotten. He did other and better 
work than this. Though he left the Society of 
Friends (strangely enough just after publishing an 
-elaborate defence of William Penn, one of their great 
heroes), it was but to ally himself with the most 
liberal branch of the English Church, and he carried 
with him all the sympathies for the suffering and 
oppressed which Friends in all times have always 
cherished. Had he ever been set at the head of the 
Colonial Office, in which he once held a subordinate 
position, he would certainly have done noble service 
there, for even when working as an outsider, and 
under restraint, he was often able to make his in- 
fluence felt where it was most needed. With the 
Education Act of 1870 his name will be inseparably 
connected. It is an Act of compromise, it must be 
confessed, and even now the struggles to which it 
gave rise are not at anend. But though not the best, 
it was the best that the country was ready for; and 
so far as Mr. Forster was personally concerned, it 
was an honest attempt to secure a sound education 
“for every child in the country on the best terms that 
he could make between hostile interests. Even if 
‘time should bring a more perfect and satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty, his part in the work cf 
making the nation wise as well as free must not be 
forgotten. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 


It is about two years now since Dr. Trench re- 
signed his office, and withdrew to rest and quiet 
from the burden and heat of the day. He was not 
born for troublous times like these, and although he 
never failed to discharge the duties that devolved 
upon him in such a way as to win the respect and 
the affection of all who watched him, yet he was not 
the strong man who grips occasion and masters it. 
He was poet and scholar rather than preacher and 
statesman; was more at home in the Deanery at 
Westminster than in the palace at Dublin. His 


| by Hugh Stowell Brown. 





books have become household classics, and his hymns 


are taking a permanent place in the sacred poetry of 
our land, full of hope, of faith, and of tenderness. 


* Let all men know that all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above.” 


It will be long before this and many other hymns 
like it cease to be a part of the rich inheritance of 
all Christian hearts. 


DR. STANFORD. 


It is but a few months since, at the autumnal 
meetings of the Baptist Union at Liverpool, Charles 
Stanford was led by the hand through the crowd 
which he could not see to the pulpit usually filled 
And now both have 
passed away—popular leader and poet-preacher alike 
have vanished into the silent-land, and we are the 
poorer for their loss. Dr. Stanford was one of those 
exceptional men who mould the thought of those 
who guide others; and dear as he was to the 
Churches, he was dearer still to their ministers. He 
stood alone, without a parallel. He seemed to be 
far removed from the littleness of life. His very 
weakness gave him strength. He admitted his in- 
ability to deal with business work; that he left to 
others, honouring them duly for the service which 
they could render. His one concern was to tell out 
the message which had been entrusted to him; to 
call the world back to the ideals and the hopes which 
it had lost; to proclaim the deliverance and the for- 
giveness within the reach of all. Pain and weak- 
ness tried but could not overcome him; blind- 
ness made the world dark, but could not dim the 
bright vision of his soul; and to the last, without 
faltering or flagging, he clung to his post, and main- 
tained the good fight of faith. 


JOHN GUTTRIDGE. 


The Free Methodist Churches and their work do 
not seem to get quite as much attention and recog- 
nition as they might fairly claim ; for they are doing 
very noble service in many parts of the kingdom 
where the struggle is hard and seems at times all 
but hopeless. But they are loyal and brave, and 
will go on working and hoping whether we forget 
them or not. Mr. Guttridge was a fine type of the 
churches in which he was a trusted and honoured 
leader. Bold and vigorous, enthusiastic and un- 
conventional, he struck right home to the heart, and 
no one could listen to him without feeling that here 
was aman intensely in earnest, sure that he had 
the one and only remedy for the sins and sorrows of 
the world, and determined at all costs to make it 
known. His enthusiasm was contagious, his sym- 
pathies wide; it was almost impossible to resist his 
influence. He could move to laughter as well as 
to tears, and was never afraid to use his power. He 
spoke as he felt, simply, naturally, directly, with 
all the indignation, the humour, and the tenderness 
of a full and sympathetic nature. 
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NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
somach to convert what we eat and drink 
sto healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused 
by everything which weakens the system 
in general, or the stomach in particular. 
from it proceed nearly all the diseases to 
which we are liable; for it is very certain, 
at if we could always keep the stomach 
ight we should only die by old age or 
accident. Indigestion produces a great 
aiety of unpleasant sensations ; amongst 





he most prominent of its miserable effects | 


ae a want of, or an inordinate appetite, 
smetimes attended with a constant crav- 


mg for drink, a distension or feeling of | 


t@largement of the stomach, flatulency, 
heartburn, pain in the stomach, acidity, 
mpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps 
sickness, rumbling noise in the bowels: 
some cases of depraved digestion there 
Snearly a complete disrelish for food, but 
still the appetite is not greatly impaired, as 
at the stated period of meals persons so 
ifilicted can eat heartily, although without 
much gratification; a long train of nervous 
ymptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and in- 
pacity for exertion. The minds of-per- 
ns so afflicted frequently become irritable 
amd desponding, and great anxiety is ob- 
“rvable in the countenance ; they appear 
thoughtful, melancholy, and dejected, under 
great apprehension of some imaginary dan- 
ger, will start at any unexpected noise or 














IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 





AMOMILE PILLS, 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 
A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 
EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PWRIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


occurrence, and become so agitated that 
they require some time to calm and collect 
themselves; yet for all this the mind is 
exhilarated without much difficulty ; pleas- 
ing events, society, will for a time dissipate 
all appearance of disease; but the excite- 
ment produced by an agreeable change 
| vanishes soon after the cause has gone by. 
Other symptoms are, violent palpitations, 
'restlessness, the sleep disturbed by fright- 
ful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with-a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, nightmare, 
&c. : 
It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptons of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /na- 
gestion there will probably be something 
|peculiar to each; but be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
i digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems—nothing 
|can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Norton's 
Extract of Camomile Hlowers. The herb 
has from time immemorial been highly 
esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
taste, and a pleasing degree of warmth 
and strength to the stomach; and in all 
cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
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windy colic, and genera: weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent practitioners as very 
useful and beneficial. 
only, objection to its use has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers; and, when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason why 
it has not long since been placed the very 
first in rank of all restorative medicines is, 
that in taking it the stomach has always 
been loaded with water which tends in a 
great measure to counteract, and very fre- 
quently wholly to destroy the effect. It 
must be evident that loading a weak 
stomach with a large quantity of water, 
merely for the purpose of conveying into 
it a small quantity of medicine, must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must 
possess powerful renovating properties only 
to counteract the bad effects likely to be 
produced by the water. 
ing, this has been the case with Camomile 
Flowers, a herb possessing the highest 
restorative qualities, and when properly 
taken, decidedly the most speedy restorer, 
and the most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 


dentally discovered, and known only to the | 
ptoprietor, and which he firmly believes | 


to be one of the most valuable modern 


discoveries in medicine, by which all the | 


essential and extractive matter of more 
than an ounce of the flowers is concen- 
trated in four moderate-sized pills. Ex- 
perience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered 
by any diluting or indigestible substance, 
in the same degree has their benefit been 
more immediate and decided. Mild in 
their operation and pleasant in their effect, 
they may be taken at any age, and under 
4 


OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


The great, indeed | 


Generally speak- | 
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|any circumstances, without danger or jqga@Ure 
convenience. A person exposed to colf hose | 
and wet a whole day or night could nogit@ at 
possibly receive any injury from taking diet 
them, but, on the contrary, they woulg@y ™ 
effectually prevent a cold being take btt 
After a long acquaintance with and stri gp whal 
observance of the medicinal properties ¢ gourse | 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing® take 
them justice to say, that they are really thgo@et 3 
most valuable of all Tonic MEepIciny than th 
By the word tonic is meant a medicingi? the 
which gives strength to the stomach syg® for 
ficient to digest in proper quantities or solic 
wholesome food, which increases the poweg# the} 
of every nerve and muscle of the huma 
|body, or, in other words, invigorates th 
nervous and muscular systems. The solid 
ity or firmness of the whole tissue of th 
body, which so quickly follows the use 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, their certain anf 
speedy effects in repairing the partial dilagj%©O™' 
pidations from time or intemperance, ang 
their lasting salutary influence on the whol 
frame, is most convincing, that in thg cess sl 
‘smallest compass is contained the largesg}@™ 
quantity of the tonic principle, of so peculiag|® 
a nature as to pervade the whole systemg|™ 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formatiog 
of disease, and also to fortify the constit 
tion against contagion; as such, their gene 
ral use is strongly recommended as 3 
preventative during the prevalence of m 
llignant fever or other infectious disease 
and to persons attending sick rooms the 
|are invaluable, as in no one instance hav4 
they ever failed in preventing the taking 
of illness, even under the most trying cit 
| cumstances. 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills 
particularly recommended for all stomach 
|complaints or indigestion, it will probably 
|be expected that some advice should bi 
| given respecting diet, though after all that 
{has been written upon the subject, after 
(the publication of volume upon volume, 
|after the country has, as it were, bee 
|inundated with practical essays on diet, , 
|as a means of prolonging life, it would be 
| unnecessary to say more, did we not feel 
it our duty to make the humble endeavour 
of inducing the public to regard them not, 
but to adopt that course which is dictated by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





- Igture, by reason, and by common sense. | 

Those persons who study the wholesomes, 
pd are governed by the opinion of writers 
«fn diet, are uniformly both unhealthy in | 

Tiody and weak inmind. There can be no 

doubt that the palate is designed to inform 
- Jyswhat is proper for the stomach, and of 
perties qgurse that must best instruct us what food 
ily doingit take and what to avoid: we want no 
really thgother adviser. Nothing can be more clear | 
eDIcryrg tian that those articles which are agreeable 
medicingi@ the taste were by nature intended for 
Jour food and sustenance, whether liquid 
gorsolid, foreign or of native production ; 

4a they are pure and unadulterated, no 
harm need be dreaded by their use; they | 
Consequently, 
he solid Whatever the paizte approves, eat and drink 
e of thg@ways in moderation, but never in excess; 
keeping in mind that tne first process of 
digestion is performed in tne mouth, the 

second in the stomach; and tha, in order 

Hthat the stomach may be able to <o its 

re wholg|¥ork properly, it is requisite the first pro- 
in tha}eess Should be well performed; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 

4180 as to break down and separate the fibres 

and small substances of meat and vege- 

table, mixing them well, and blending the 

whole together before they are swallowed; 
-onstitug}and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
ir gene plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
mnhaste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are various things which others 


e humag™ a I 
rates thgull only injure by abuse. 


1 as 


inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is aftorded the better. A very short trial 


after§ | Perform with ease all the work which nature 
intended for it. By its use you will soon 


be able to enjoy, in moderation, whatever | 


the soul of enjoyment. 


same food, when digested imperfectly. Let 


'the dish be ever so delicious, ever so en- 


ticing, a variety offered, the bottle ever so 
enchanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health is 
But should an im- 
propriety be at any time, or ever so often 
committed, by which the stomach becomes 
overloaded or disordered, render it im- 
mediate aid by taking a dose of /Vorton’s 
Camomile Pills, which will so promptly assist 
in carrying off the burden thus imposed 


upon it that all will soon be right again. 


It is most certainly true that every per- 
son in his lifetime consumes a quantity of 
noxious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal: it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced 
into our food, either by accident or wilful 
adulteration, which we find so often upset 


|the stomach, and not unfrequently lay the 


foundation of illness, and perhaps final 
ruination to health. . To preserve the con- 
stitution, it should be our constant care, if 


) ° - e 
possible, to counteract the effect of these 


small quazxtities of unwholesome matter; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to the 
constitution finds its way into the stomach, 
a friend should immeciately be sent after 
it, which would prevent :ts mischievous 


'effects, and expel it altogether; no better 
friend can be found—no, none which 
| will perform the task with greater certainty 


than NORTON’S CAMOMILE Pil LS. 


| And let it be observed that the longer vhis 
eat and drink with pleasure and without | 


medicine is taken the less it will be wantea, 
and it can in no case become habitual, as 


|its entire action is to give energy and force 


to the stomach, which is the spring of life, 
the source from which the whole frame 


| draws its succour and support. After an 
|excess of eating or drinking, and upon 


every occasion of the general health being 


lat all disturbed, these Pitts should be 
|immediately taken, as they will stop and 
eradicate disease at its commencement. 
|Indeed, it is most confidently asserted, 


that by the timely use of this medicine 
only, and a common degree of caution, 


|any person may enjoy all the comforts 
within his reach, may pass through hie 


n not, well digested affords more nourishment to 
the system than a large one, even of the | 


without an illness, and with the certainty 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 
On account of their volatile properties, 
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they must be kept in bottles; and if/2s. 9d. each, with full directions. Th 
closely corked their qualities are neither large bottle contains the quantity of threg 
impaired by time nor injured by any change |small ones, or Pitts equal to fourtee 
of climate whatever. Price 134d. and | ounces of CaMoMILE FLOWERS. 


SOLD BY NEARLY ALL RESPECTABLE MEDICINE VENDORS. 


Be particular to ask for ‘‘NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 












A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


[° strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving 
the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will com 
pletely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing 
qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every 
humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





STEEDMAN'’S SOOTHING POWDERS, 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 





THE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world and by 
all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which the 
outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of Powders so 
closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Purchasers. The Proprietor 
therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special caution against such 
imitations. 


All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
«JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are engraved on 
the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters on a Red 
Ground, without which none are genuine. The name STEEDMAN is spelt 
with two EEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold 
by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors in 
2 Packets, 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY AFFORDED TO T! 





VERY FIVE YEAI 
wy made of the Lial 
to 31st December, 1552. 
every assur on th 
£499,031 17s. 8d. One half of th 
, £241,370 to P 
and £8,145 to SHA 
the other half is reserved to | 


valuation to 1887. 
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Merchants, Traders, and others 1! rin 
their Capital, and desiring a Lil 
present outlay, are invited to examine 


Half-Credit System of this Oliice. 
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EXISTING ASSURANCES exceed ... «ee £7,000,000, 
INVESTED FUNDS = we eens oe 2,455,791. 
ANNUAL INCOME oro oe 0 823,780. 
CLAIMS AND SURRENDERS PAID onnen oe 8,000,000, 
BONUSES DECLARED . ooo tei weet seis, 814, 



































LARGE BONUSES WITH UNSURPASSED SECURITY. 


Without-Profit Policies at exceptionally low rates. fi 
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’ 
Don’t use COMMON Soaps. 
PURITY! 

HIGH 

No one who has had experience of Margerison’s Soaps will ever 
use any other for the Household or Person. Marcrrison’s name 
for the highest cleansing qualities and greatest durability of any 
Soaps in the world. Shopkeepers ow try to sell inferior 


PERFECT Manufactured 
from best 
and purest 
QUALITY! Materials only. 
is stamped on every tablet and bar, which is always a guarantee 
articles on which they get greater profits. 


£23-> INSIST UPON HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 


PETHAMS 
so CAPILLARY sees 
HAIR FLUID 


(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 
Ts unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying the 
Hnir, It effectuaity arrests falling off and greyness, strengthens 
«hen weak or fine, and wonderfully improves the growth, It imparts 
+ rich gloss to hair of all shades, and keeps it in any desired form 
during exercise. N.B.—It is made in three shades, “ Light,” 
* Dark,” and “ Extra Dark,” the last-named being specially prepared 
to hide Greyness when the Hair has turned in patches, for which it 
is strongly recommended, It is not a Dye, 
Bottles, 23, 6d, and 4s, 6d., free for 3d. extra, 

M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





sTongaie == : 


its reputation in @ 
S 


the treatment of ra 

Neuralgia.” — * 

ee eee ‘@ 
“Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has proved @ 

@ effective in all those cases in which we have @ 


@ prescribed it.”— Medical Press. @ 


@ 2/9., 4/6., & i/- Of all Chemists. 
O000 8000800880808 008808 





FOUR 

GOLD 
MEDALS 
Awarded. 


(,oddard’s 
Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. 
Boxes, |s., 28. 6d., and 4s, 6d,, at Chemists, Ironmongers, &c. 





BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
Thousands of Customers testify that no other article woven 
equals this in general utility. 


SPEARMAN’S 
oar DEVON*: 2 


ONLY. gi PO 


NEW SUMMER 
PATTERNS E 2 
NOW READY. 


For Ladies’ dresses, beautiful qualities, 1/6 to 4/6 the yd. For 
Children, capitally strong, 1/3 to 2/- the yd. For Gentlemen’s 
wear, double width, 2/6 to 10/6 the yd. The Navy Blues and the 
Blacks are fast dyes, On receipt of instructions samples will be 
sent POST FREE, N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage Paid to 
principal Railway Stations. Goods packed for Export. Buy direct of 


SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


ONLY ADDRESS. NO AGENTS. 








GREAT REMEDY 


For HEADACHE, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, 
CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, LASSITUDE, LOW 
SPIRITS, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH COLDS. 
Prevents and Quickly Relieves or Cures the worst form 
of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
PRICKLY HEAT, SMALL-POX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE 
or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered 
CONDITIONS of the BLOOD. 


‘SAVED MY LIFE,’ 


The fever had obtained a strong holdonme. In a few days I was 
quite well.”—Zztract from Letter of OC. Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly 
MN Ty A Mancuester Guarpian in Albania, referring 
to LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, Effervescing and Taste- 
less. See abundant 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY, 
suchas no other SALINE orSALT can show. 

Sold by all Chemists in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., 11s., & 21s. each, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE. 








WSS: 


YRENRRISESISTR, 
Deposit not necessary. Commends itself to all. Real econom 
sound commercial principles, with strictly private arrangements. "ce 
oon ar oe mare = * ies of dealers and others, 1,2o0r$ 
ae ho\esale firms select goods from, at ordinary selling 


Otlices—79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
and 121, Pall Mall, S.W. 





SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Sydenham House, 
65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonpon, E.O. 


Messrs, SAMUEL BROTHERS respect- 
fully invite applications for PATTERNS of 
their NEW MATERIALS for the Present 
Season. These are forwarded post free, to- 

ether with the ILLUSTRATED PRICK 

IST, containing 220 Engravi illustratin 
the most becoming and fashionable styles o 





FIVE GOLD MEDALS 

ORWICKS 

BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, CAKES,AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 


6d., und ls, Packages. 


Sold Everywhere, in 14., 24., 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER. 


Costume for the wear of Gentlemen, Youths, 
Boys, and Ladies. 

Carriage is paid on all orders to any ad- 
dress in the United Kingdom. 

In their numerous Departments, Messrs. 
Samuel Brothers supply Gentlemens and 
Boys’ Clothing (made to measure or ready 
for immediate use), Shirts, Hats, Hosiery, 
Boots, and Outfits of every description and 
for all climates, Servants’ Liveries, Ladies 
Habits, Costumes, Mantles, Coats, &c. 


House 





SAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham 
5 & 67, LuDGaga HILL, LONDON. E.C. 








GRATEHFUIr-COMPFPORTING. 


EPPS’S @ 


(BREAKFAST) WATER OR 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists. 








“Gives a mirru~-like surface to the grate, and for cleanliness and THE NEW SEASON’S TEAS HAVE ARRIVED. 
counseny wants oil « *hers.”—Vide Lady’s Pictorial. ° 


JAMES 


DOME 
BLACK LEAD |Biune 


ZB. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, PLYMOUTH. LIVERPOOL. 
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See that you getit! 
cH As bad makes are often yells 
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tp ng re DRY SOAP. 
s Water. Lathers freel 


A Pa 
Soften 


Cold Water—Soft Water—H 














Pears Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 
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